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Chapter 1 



Explaining This Revision 



This book is a fairly complete revision of the paperback publication. Im p l em_ejv- 
ting Different and Better S choo Is , by the same author, produced by Campus Pub 
lishers , December, 1969, and revised in April, 1970. Though the book sold many 
copies in its brief existence, covering 47 states and seven foreign countries, 
and was continuing to receive good support, a complete reorganization and 
approach was felt desirable, even to the extent of a new title. 

There were three basic reasons for this need: one had to do with the general 

mechanics — organization of the material, repetition, and style; the second, and 
one that should always be present in the ever changing innovative efforts in 
schools, was the development which had occurred in education during the two years 
it took to write and publish the volume; but third, and most important, came from 
the many requests to separate the "why” from the n how. 



The overall comments about the original book have been overwhelmingly supportive 
in relation to the ideas, concepts, beliefs, and guidelines suggested. But more 
and more educators, as related to change, are falling into three categories. 

(1) those who still need to know why schools must change, or who want, a rationale 
for change to help convince their communities; (2) those who are ready for change 
but who want some how-to-do-it recipes— what changes and how do you achieve them; 
^3) those educators who have had some experience with the newer revisions in the 
schools and who now need to exchange their ideas, programs, and knowledge with 
others interested in innovation, as a way of dissemination of information and 
further retooling. 



These reflections led to this revised approach with the more p 
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Section B has been pulle i together to provide answers for those looking, for help 
in developing- a rationale for change- It attempts to explain why a gr=a_ deal 
more innovation is still necessary in all the schools of the country. Certainly 
those yet labeled "conventional" need great revision, but so do those : currently 
described as che '' .lost innovative"; in addition, the dozens of insti tunic is wh:.ch 
achieved great chanige in the past, but which have now reached a plateau, and 
those schools or projects presently creating their own innovative programs in an 
effort to help develop an entirely new educational system for the Units* States 
must seek Pew horizons . 




Section C is an attempt to pro vide recipes, though this effort is aim c- an 
impossibility , The field of education has no planned mechanism for ac±. eving 
change. What is successful for one innovator does not work for another; nor do 
the same tactics work for the specific situation. Another reason thar recipes 
are difficult is the time element. Chapter 22 advertises 69 magic elements of 
change. Whether there, are actually only 6 or really 106 is not the important 
issue; the problem is that to try to explain all 69 of the listed elements in 
how-to-do-it recipe form could occupy at least 69 fairly extensive boc rlets . 



For example, a manual on one of the changes, daily smorgasbord scheduling could 
easily fill 50 to 60 pages of the same size found in this book. Each of the 
elements are important enough to warrant that kind of. attention. But when one 
tries to work in a so-called innovative school, engage in some speaking and con- 
sulting activities — as always seems to be part of the reward there is just not 
enough time in the year, and the years go by. 

What has been attempted in this revision is to identify some of the changes, both 
general and specific, and some of the how-to-get-started ideas, and discuss them 
in short chapters. Someday the opportunity may come to write extensively in all 
69 areas to show that the concepts and ideas are practical and can be achieved 
in any type school — big, small, inner city, suburban, exurban, rural — with any 
type of racial, economic, or religious mixture as related to tne students and 
the community. 

Each month new books, pamphlets, articles, and proceedings are being published 
about changes in education. More and more information is appearing with specific 
recipes. The topics selected for this manuscript are those which seem to appear 
most often during question and answer sessions with individuals and staffs 
attempting change. Hopefully, more teachers and administrators at the "grass- 
roots" levels will start to disseminate the methods, models, and guidelines 
already developed and in use in a number of schools: practical, workable sug- 
gestions are one of the great needs in education today. One person writing one 
manual cannot hope to accomplish the goal. 

Section D, a summary, relates to the spread of information through a general 
bibliography and some published descriptions of the school in Chapter 3 to fur- 
ther show that the guidelines appearing in this book are practical, useful tc -a 
for achieving change. They are the ones the author has learned over the past 
twelve years of personal experience with the national change programs , and in 
actually helping to develop a number of schools which have been labeled "highly 

inno .tive." 

Previous attempts in organizing bibliographies have run the continuum from 
attempting very specific listings under such topics as non— grading , scheduling, 
individualizing instruction, affective domain, planning, evaluation, and other 
similar terminologies, to just a general alphabetical listing of books by 
authors. In this volume, only two broad subdivisions have been attempted one 
a collection of those aiming more at "why" change, including many from sociology 
and psychology — and the second containing those which aim more at how, with 
emphasis on the type usually used by educators. However, so lTiany books "cover 
the. waterfront," as this one does, that it is really impossible to be accurate 
without a great deal of cross reference cataloging. 

Further, no attempt has been made to include the excellent articles published in 
such journals as the Kappan , Educational Leadership , Learning Disabilities , 
Research Bulletin , Instructor , School Management , the journals of the secondary 
and elementary principals associations, the national monthly household magazines, 
as well as other media adding to the growing library of books, tapes, and films 
on change. Many of these, however, are referred to in the books listed in the 
bibliographies in Chapters 24 and 25. 

Finally, this revision, though completely reorganized, and with a new title, 
certainly makes no claim to be "new." Much of the content is the same. In 
fact, manv pages and some chapters remain intact. Often the material has just 
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been shifted to a different chapter. However, the information has been updated; 
a number of new ideas and concepts are included; several completely new chapters 
have been added; and the organization has been streamlined to enable specific 
information and recipes to more easily be identified. The original version was 
writ ten with the focus on the process of change; this effort deals more with the 
mechanics of the innovations. 

There is still some repetition. Ideas used as illustrations of why schools must 
change are sometimes repeated in slightly different form to describe how to make 
the change. Hopefully, this referral to previously used examples will provide 
continuity to show that in changing a school, those involved must understand the 
"why," the "what." and the "how," and that theory is completely interwoven with 
reality in the practical application and the everyday excitement of the new kind 
of school- 



The original version of this book was written purposely in a smorgasbord approach. 
Change is a smorgasbord; you start putting potato salad, cottage cheese, cole 
slaw, beans, carrots, ham, roast beef, chicken, shrimp, and more on the platter 
until it is overflowing; individual items are hard to fina, and the entire plate 
looks chaotic, but good, exciting, and inviting. However, for many their first 
encounter with a smorgasbord is a frustrating experience. Thus came requests 
for a book that would spell out in more detail how to achieve change through the 
standard menu formula rather than through a smorgasbord. 

This volume is an attempt to do that. These introductory chapters are meant to 
serve as the hors d' oeuvre; the why section is intended as the soup and saxad, 
the how section includes the meat and potatoes; and finally, the summary is the 
dessert. In other words, this book hopefully provides some help for those who 
prefer the nine course meal to the smorgasbord. Both approaches are good both 
are needed; but regardless of which method one chooses to follow, there still is 
no real mechanism for change. However, we are getting closer. 



But more than anything else, this book is a plea for maxi-education. Dr. William 
Alexander of the University of Florida has described present educational efforts 
in terms of women's skirts: mini-education, the kind we have had for many years, 

like the mini-skirt, covers the bare essentials, but leaves much to be desired. 
Midi-education, those attempts made by the many team teaching, modular scheduling, 
open pod efforts of the 60' s, like the midi skirts, cover more and leave less to 
be desired. Though these schools, which still form only a small portion of the 
programs in America, are generally great improvements over the mini schools of 
the past and present, they still did not and have not gone far enough. What 
Dr. Alexander suggested as the next step was the maxi — a school which would cover 
most all and leave little to be desired; maxi-education would find school programs 
developed around humaneness, relevancy, options, and alternatives. 



No public school in America is a maxi school yet; a few are trying to break 
through the lock step of the mini and midi restrictions. Chapter 3 of this book 
briefly describes just one such current effort. It is not a maxi school, but it 
does indicate that present theory can become practice. The new ideas, technology, 
and developments coming in the 70' s will soon make the ^school in Chapter 3 and 
many of the ideas in this book very obsolete. We must all dream toward 1999, 
hoping that by 1980 we can have programs which will prepare individuals _ not only 
for the present society, but for living in the world of the 90' s. The 70 s must 
pave the way; regardless of how "innovative" a school now professes to be, xt 
already belongs in the pages of past educational history. 





The coining maxi school is possible. It is with this plea then, that all schools — 
whether they now consider themselves mini or midi — really begin further dramatic 
retooling so that we can reach the present portraits of maxi education by 1980 

order to be prepared for tremendous , fantastic, revolutionary change which will 
descend unon education in the last twenty years of this century. The private 
"free" schools are not the complete answer; ALTERNATIVES MUST BE PROVIDED WITHIN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. The 70' s will see the trend toward open schools, 
while the 80' s will add vast technological developments. The 90' s will bring 
an end to the current fifty year cycle, setting the stage for another round of 
innovations in the early years of the 21st century. 

In the pages to come we are going to be discussing different curriculas , different 
school organizations, and different human relationships. The focus should be on 
the adult-youngster, adult-adult, and youngster-youngster roles, preceptions, and 
relations. The adult will sometimes be called a teacher, or a consultant, or an 
advisor, or a counselor. The youngster often will be called a student, or a 
learner, or a child, or a he or a she. These intermixed terminologies should be 
no barrier, for usually a concept xs learned best when it is taught, and there- 
fore the learner should be a teacher. The important factors are learning, the 
enjoyment of learning, the learning process, and the human relationships which 
are established between two or more persons who are learning together. 
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Chapter 2 



Those Who Dream 



In 1943, Dr. Fred G. Bratton wrote The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit , one of the 
truly outstanding interpretations of freedom and liberalism. He felt the volume 
came under the category of "necessary," for in it he attempted to describe the 
spirit for which the allied nations were at that moment fighting to defend; he 
sought to interpret the history of freedom in its most critical stages. 

Today America faces further crises — in its total society, and in the schools of 
that society. Though these crises are perhaps not as crucial as defeat would 
have been in World War II, nevertheless, they are issues for which we must seek 
answers. The present schoolhouse in America needs to go the way of the dinosaur; 
it is well into the period of obsolescence. But ooys and girls still have a need 
for something we call education. It is in this spirit that this book is justi- 
fied as necessary — it is an attempt to evolve a replacement for the dinosaur — 
to develop a school program — whether conducted within the traditional school walls, 
or in another facility or area of the community — that truly is significantly 
different and significantly better. 

Schools are not the only part of the society calling for change. In the past few 
years, America has witnessed many individual ana national calamities. We have been 
sorrowed by the deaths of the troops in Vietnam, by riots and shootings on college 
campuses and bombing in cities, by accidental personal tragedies in everyday 
living, and by the shocking assassinations of men like John Kennedy, Martin King, 
and Robert Kennedy. 

Each of these men, as have others before them, had a dream; they dreamed of a 
better world, of a better life for those in need, and of a better nation for all. 
True, they gained personal recognition and power, but this was not their driving 
force; in no way can their personal gains balance the sacrifices to their fami- 
lies and to themselves as they attempted to provide leadership toward a better 
society . 

Their Ideals, their Beliefs, their Dreams, which were sometimes criticized, 
scoffed at, and even made the brunt of ridicule and laughter, and which some- 
times were planned or implemented incorrectly, were none the less great goals 
for the nation. The goals have suffered a setback, but they will not be stopped 
by their deaths. It is up to those who follow to see that the ideas become 
realities . 

We in education can in no way measure the problems of the schools with those 
faced by the world as a whole, and those of the total American society. But 
we do have demanding issues. The time has come for educators to dream again, 
but this time to reach for newer, greater, and higher clouds — to dream of sig- 
nificantly better schools. No longer can we content ourselves with the kinds 
of schools we have now in the United States. No longer can we content ourselves 
with the snail's pace of change. We must do better, and we must make the improve- 
ments faster than ever before. 

And if we in education can improve, perhaps we can contribute ever so much more 
to the dreams of those who envision a better America. Not only must we dream of 
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the future, but we must implement many of those dreams now. We must have a commit- 
ment to action. We must stop petty bickering about Carnegie Units, B minus grades, 
and the length of the lunch period. The time has come to dramatically change the 
educational system. Wo must search deeply for answers as to how we can make more 
significant contributions to uhe society. Giving students the ability to read, to 
compute, and to respond to examinations is not enough. 



This book has been written for chose who dream about better, more humane schools. 
Further, it is a way of saying thank you to men like Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, whose 
lifetime of dedication to the vision for better schools has especially inspired 
many, many young educators over the past fifteen years; but even more it is a way 
of saying thank you to those students and teachers at the Canyon del Oro School in 
Tucson, Arizona, whose dreams of living in the most exciting school in America 
were never fulfilled because they were deserted by their school board, parents , 
teachers, and administrators; additionally, is a thank you to those students and 
teachers in Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Taipei, Taiwan; University City, Missouri; the 
Lake Region of South Dakota, the Wilson School of Mankato State College, the ad- 
ministration at Mankato State, the author's audiences at conferences in 36 states, 
all of whom have listened to constant criticisms of their slow efforts to improve 



each day the educational experiences of Pete and Sally. It has been these stu- 
dents, parents, and educators, in these communities s who have taken time to listen 
and to try, who hav made the practical application of theory possible; to tnem 
this book is dedicated. 



The chapters which follow are generally not about one school or the author’s cur- 
rent efforts in innovation, except where such comments might serve as a practical 
example; rather they attempt to describe how te.achers, administrators, school 
boards , and parents in communities in every state in North America can achieve 
rapid revision of their current programs as soon as that need is identified. Thi 
book does focus more on helping change the "conventional" schools,^ but hopefully 
it will help cause a renewal of energies in many of those labeled innovative , 
so many of the change efforts, especially those which were among the early 
pioneers, are now in a rut and no longer progressing forward; many fine programs 
developed in the early 60's, such as modular flexible scheduling, now face 
obsolescence in the 70' s. 



From time to time throughout the book, reference will be made to a particular 
current program as illustrative that change can occur in very practical situa- 
tions; most of the examples given are only one avenue. For example, Chapter 3 
is a description of the 1970 Wilson program. Hopefully, the point will be clear 
that no one is advocating this specific approach as "the answer"; it is only 
used to show that the experiences the author has had the past twelve years in 
personally helping implement innovative programs in Spain, Taiwan, Haiti, Arizona, 
Missouri, South Dakota, and Minnesota, and as a consultant to over 200 other 
districts in many states and provinces, experiences which are used in this bock 
as the basis for suggesting to others possible ways to create more humane schools, 
have received the practical test of reality. 



No one is asked to agree with all the concepts, ideas, methods, models, or recipes 
presented. The only intent is to convince educators and the public in general that 
schools can change, and must change, and that improvement can be made overnight, 
even in a "hard-core conservative" area, if educational leaders will put the inno- 
vative efforts, theories, and research of the past four decades into practice. 



Present conventional schools are among the most inhumane institutions in America, 
^hey closely rival the prisons; the only difference is that after 3 p.m. and on 




weekends we let the prisoners escape. Visit a prison, and then go immediately to 
a conventional elementary school from 9 to 10 a.m. It is possible to have target 
practice — even shoot a cannon down the halls; no one will get hurt. The warden 
has ordered the guards to keep all the prisoners in their cells from 9 to 10. It 
isn’t exercise time. Everyone knows that the only valuable activity in a conven- 
tional school at 9 a.m. is reading; the special music teacher had belter not try 
to interrupt class during that hour; the specialist may end up in solitary 
confinement . 

A minority of schools throughout the nation in 1970 are attempting to create 
humane alternatives. The reason these educational programs are undergoing dra- 
matic overhauling is that it has become more than obvious that schools have become 
inhumane institutions. The early chapters portray some of the questionable con- 
ditions forced upon students over the past and present years in the majority of 
schools. Later chapters attempt to describe a few of the steps that can be taken 
to correct some of the flaws. The task of each educator is to determine how their 
Individual efforts can help create a more humane program for the students in the 
public, private and parochial schools of North America. 

Fortunately it is true that especially during the past ten years there has devel- 
oped a growing commitment to change. But because we are moving at a relatively 
slow pace in revising schools, the decision was made to try in this book to express 
as enthusiastically as possible on paper, WHY schools must change, WHAT changes 
must be made, and HOW they might best be accomplished. Unfortunately, it was not 
possible to include many illustrative visuals which might have helped to explain 
a number of the comments. Further, though Section C is marked as a "how-to-do-it" 
effort, in this manuscript no attempt has been made to spell out line by line how 
a specific school was changed; the actual step-by-step procedures vary from school 
to school, are primarily mechanical, and with dedication and hard work can easily 
be learned by creative members of the staff. For not spelling out such step-by- 
step detail each of the 69 or more revisions under way in education, some have 
criticized this effort as just another theoretical book. This is far from the 
truth; remember this is an effort to talk about change by one who has been on the 
firing line of change — in the public schools during the past several years — and 
who prior to these retooling days worked in conventional schools, thus providing 
some subjective measure of comparison. 

One of the biggest obstacles to changing a school is lack of a real commitment to 
an innovation philosophy. This statement is not theoretical; many teachers and 
administrators get impatient when change is discussed because they want to know 
"how" — they don’t want the ’’philosophy . 11 But usually these educators soon are 
lost; they do not make the effort to really understand the rationale for a change, 
and thus quickly say "we couldn’t do that here," or "we must move more slowly." 
Before any change can be successful, there must be commitment; thus part of this 
book stresses the why of change. Once educators understand the why, they can turn 
to what changes should be made; after that, they are ready to study the how of 
change, realizing that the how has two parts: (a) the process of change; and (b) 

the mechanics of change. 

Hopefully this book is all practical and not theoretical. Hopefully it has the 
proper balance or blend of the why, what, and how. If the reader will consider 
carefully all of the materials presented in the various chapters, the parts will 
fit into a whole. There has been a very definite attempt to specifically and 
generally describe both some of the processes and mechanics of changing individual 
schools; the ideas which are presented are applicable to all age levels: the tra- 

ditional elementary, middle, and high school years. 



Until just recently, for whatever value they might be, there has not been time to 
summarize the convictions gained through personal experiences in changing schools; 
unfortunately, those teachers and administrators who are now meeting the day-to-day 
problems which develop when starting massive new programs usually do not have time 
to write. Some of the most valuable "how-to-do-it" materials are not on the market 
today simply because those on the firing line do not have publication time and out- 
lets. Most of the books on change currently available in the bookstores have been 

written by college professors who are not on the daily school production line, or 

by principals who developed one program, wrote about it, and then went on to other 
pastures, such as superintendencies, consultantships , college teaching, or private 
foundations. Very few of the original grass roots "change agents"-- -those princi- 
pals, for example, who started a school in the direction of innovation ten years 
ago — are still directing a public school. They have left the implementation of 

innovations to those who followed them. Fortunately a few of the early leaders of 

the 60' s are returning to the battlefields for the challenge of the 70 s. 

AS a result of the change leaders moving often, most of the so-called innovative 
schools of today are merely replicating patterns developed by the early innovators 
five to ten years ago. A specific example is the switch to modular scheduling. 

The type of plan which Stanford University and Marshall High in Portland started 
several years ago is not new, nor is it the latest, nor necessarily the best. 
Individualized learning and smorgasbord scheduling offer much greater promise. ^ 

But all over America, schools are just now adopting modular scheduling as new. 
Speeches given several years ago on large group and small group methodology, open 
labs, unscheduled time, independent study, and open pod facilities are no longer 
new. In fact, in many communities those speeches are far out of date; but, unfor- 
tunately, they are still valid in the great majority of schools and being used by 
many to explain programs to those who are yet operating traditional programs. 

The Nova, Marshall, Ridgewood, Walker, Meadowbrook, Granada, Melbourne, Brookhurst, 
Abington, Evanston, Ferris, Fox Lane, Roy, Lakeview, University City, Thomas, 
Oakleaf, Matzke, Canyon del Oro, and all the other explore schools— the early, 
exciting attempts to change American education as good as they were or might still 
be, are already obsolete. These types of schools and their teachers and students 
were real pioneers. They showed that we could change schools; they did not prove 
they were better schools, but they did prove we could develop different, alterna- 
tive ways of educating boys and girls. And their efforts will not be lost; they 
provided the breakthrough to enable eventual development of schools which will be 
truly significantly better. But these are not the kinds of schools we should be 
developing now. We ought to be able to build upon their experiences and go far 
beyond. We need some new types of pioneers — to show that though many of these 
ideas developed in the original staff utilization schools are still applicable, 
they are now only stepping stones to what must come soon in a more humane society. 
Unfortunately most schools changing now are adopting 1963 programs, when the focus 
should be on the new developments coming in the 70' s. Certainly the psychologists, 
sociologists, and other observers of the current educational scene are not advo- 
cating the 1960 model. Where are the 80' s? How accurate is the Philco-Ford pro- 
duction of the movie titled 1999 AD , when students may attend a "formal" school 
only two days a week. 

The research currently being published, the efforts of Title I, II, III, IV, and 
V of ESEA, and the findings of psychologists and sociologists are helping the 
cause of change. Popular magazines are aiding by writing feature artxcles , using 
the ideas developed by many of the leaders of innovative schools, but who unfor- 
tunately were not heard under their own bylines because they xack. a publication 
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outlet. Fortunately for education, these lay writers are finally talking about 
the year 2000. As more schools begin to switch, as we implement the ideas of the 
70 ? s, the current literature will be badly in need of revision. 

Why then another book on how to change a school as we begin the 70 ! s? The reasons 
are twofold: first, only 30 per cent of the schools have in some way moved into 

the innovation stage, and most of those are just in the fringe stages. Probably 
only 15 per cent of this 30 per cent are really deeply and significantly involved 
in change. Another 40 per cent are talking about some changes; they are becoming 
aware of the need but are sitting on the fence. The other 30 per cent are still 
resisting change — they are content with the status quo. The second reason for 
this book is the great disappointment in the results of so-called innovative 
schools; the results found in the 15 to 30 per cent who have a reputation for 
new programs have not been sensational. 

As educators have an opportunity to travel in America, many are immediately boil, 
encouraged and discouraged. They are encouraged by the evidences of the growing 
commitment in 30 per cent o; the schorls to at least try some new ideas. More 
schools are adopting modular sche.dmlint even though it is i:~ a form soon to be 
replaced by daily smorgasbord and cailr* computer scheduling or non-scheduling. 

More schools ire building open classrooms, providing large and small group areas, 
purchasing acoustical flooring, developing huge resource centers, adopting inde- 
pendent study, team teaching, non- gracing, teacher aides, and new curriculum 
materials . 

Unfortunately, in most of these schools, in spite of the adoption of some mechan- 
ical and curricular changes, Johnny and Mary are not getting a much better educa- 
tion, or at least there is little evidence of it. There really seems to have 
been little impact at the classroom level. Group-paced instruction is prevalent; 
students still get D’s and F T s; we still have the problem of the in-school drop- 
out; the ghetto and rural schools are reminders of failures; the suburban schools, 
snug in their middle class A and B college oriented values, still are resistant; 
in examining individual children, individual teachers, and individual classrooms, 
the findings seem to indicate that in only a small percentage of the situations 
has there really been a significant improvement. More evidence of better effort 
is now growing in the affective domain; the cognitive has lagged, but it is 
changing. We are finding it has occurred in some classrooms. The challenge now 
is how to draw it all together; the research should be more related to the 
affective and psychomotor patterns. 

Fortunately, the few rooms in America where this exciting improvement has really 
taken place have provided America with a growing cadre of educators committed to 
the idea that schools can and must improve or cease to exist. Further, this 
cadre is learning how to make changes. The task now facing educators is to decide 
what changes really are an improvement, and then answer how we can best implement 
them. We must stop experimenting with those innovations of the past ten years, 
and move ahead to those beckoning in the 70 ? s and 80 f s. The refinement of the 
new adoptions of the 60 T s will come as we interweave them with those of the future. 

As stated, one purpose of this book is to bring together the author’s experiences 
in changing schools the past twelve years to show that it can be done. In Spain, 
Taiwan, and Haiti we had to innovate to survive. The existing conditions were 
such that one could not run a traditional school. For example, in Haiti we were 
forced to conduct school for everyone, K-12 , from 7:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. — a total 
five hour day. Forty-five minutes of this time had to be instruction in French. 



The author's whole concept about the length of the school day and the time needed 
for each class or subject changed dramatically as a result of forced innovation. 

In Arizona we developed one of the first daily flexible schedules in America. It 
was in successful operation at the time the Stanford schedule was marketed. Stu- 
dents ate doughnuts and had a great deal of freedom. This experience led to a 
position as full-time consultant for innovation in the University City Schools, 
a suburb of St. Louis. It was probably the only position in the American public 
schools at that time with no other responsibility than to help speed up the process 
of change in the 13 elementary and secondary schools. 

The next position in change was the wonderful oppe rt ur-irv to move from a big city 
suburbia to a neglected rural state. The challeng fas "here — to see if the same 
ideas and notions would work in a conservative stat= be^t by financial problems 
and previously isolated from the mainstream of educ;vtior._al development. There, 
working in cooperation with the staff of the Lake ReegLmi. Edu 'CLtional Planning 
Center, with a tremendous array of national consult~.tr talent.,, with the local 
educators in that region, with the State Superintendent of PuLlic Instruction 
and with the State University at Brookings, contribute!::- vs werrs made to the devel- 
opment of new concepts in innovation in South Dakota.. *.t was^ quickly ascertained 
that all of the nevz notions in education were applicable to mural states; only 
methods of implementation had to be altered. 

As this book is written in 1970, we are in the third year of the challenge of 
helping to change a good conventional college laboratory school, PreK-12, into 
a good innovative one. It was difficult to give up &. full-time consultantship , 
but some educators must work at the daily nuts and bolts implementation level. 
Chapter 3, following, attempts to describe one of the many schools now making an 
effort to reform education. Hopefully, it will help to inspire others to look 
into the future, to dream a seemingly impossible dream, but then proceed to make 
it come true. Help is on the way from the colleges, too, as a few are beginning 
to graduate teachers trained to work in open schools. The need now is for more 
public schools and universities to begin to operate 1980 programs during the 
1970's. 
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Chapter 3 



The Current Effort 



The present Wilson program is centered around several key words: humaneness, 

options, alternatives, relevancy , quality, and evaluation. Goal related to 
decision making, self-direction, self-image, and responsibility are primary. 

With freedom goes responsibility, and courtesy is an often coined phrase. Even 
knowing that a number of the staff will leave, that the school \ .11 change again 
in the near future, and that many of the present programs and 1' %s will be out- 
dated very soon, the decision was made to include a description o the 1970 
directions in this book as a practical illustration that massive, rapid change 
can occur in a school if the desire is there. 

The paragraphs of this chapter are thus designed to describe some of the 69 ele- 
ments of change which are part of the current edition of Wilson. It is true 
that this is a school laboratory funded jointly by the state college board, the 
state department of education, and the local school district, with students 
ranging in age from 3 to 19 (the old nursery school through seniors) mixed to- 
gether under one roof, along with a constant influx of both pre-service and in- 
service teacher education programs. But all of the programs and methods operate 
cn the "average" cost per student for Minnesota districts and have been used in 
"'normal" public and private schools in the United States. The changes made can 
be accomplished in most school districts; in fact, many of the ideas have been 
achieved as well or better in a number of schools throughout the nation. 

However, in this writing, Wilson has probably gone further than most any other 
public school in the implementation of daily smorgasbord scheduling, student 
selection of teachers and counselors, self-selection of curricular experiences, 
the elimination of all required courses and report cards, optional attendance, 
student freedom and responsibility, and freedom of choice for "elementary" aged 
children. 



On the other hand, the school has not developed the school in the community con- 
cept to che extent of the Parkway type schools, nor has it become as well involved 
in the lighted community school concept as has been the focus of several districts. 
What follows then is a summary of what is in actual practice in the fall of 1970. 
The rationale for these programs and the "recipes" for accomplishing them follow 
in Sections B and C. 



To fully comprehend the present programs, and the impact caused by the rapid, 
dramatic transition that took place (the same rapid transition is immediately 
possible in parts of districts, and in schools or parts of schools all over the 
United States, and will become increasingly true in the early 70* s), it is 
necessary to first back up to July, 1968, just two years and a few months prior 
to this writing. At that time, Wilson could best be described as a good, conven- 
tional school. 



It was good in that in general overall student scores were "above average" on the 
usual national achievement tests; a high percentage of those entering college were 
successful; the parents as a whole were satisfied with the Wilson program; and 
there was the same grouping of teachers as one finds in most every school those 
who were rated superior, many of whom had developed outstanding programs within 





the confines of their four walls, and then the group of weak teachers vjM hot 

fit into the then Wilson program and probably should not have been in 
or at best in that situation. 



Wilson was conventional in that students and teachers had to put up wtA the 

usual but completely unnecessary restrictions and rituals still in eff^£ if 1 - the 
majority of schools today. The elementary children were locked into 
contaminated" rooms; the secondary school, which was in a separate pa^t t\& 
building, had period 1, 2, 3, 55 minute school-bus type schedules. Th^b^ V^b^ 
study halls, bells, hall passes attendance notes from home, and at al> » 

the two great tragic evils of the present conventional systems*. group^^d e h 
instruction and group required courses. The only opportunity to expet^bi^ht 
that which an individual teacher chose to do within the confines of hi^ tfb 
room, or in the 55 minute period, or in some type of back-to-back sche^h^^n^ 
arrangements. In other words, it operated as a conventional public ne^pb^b^od 
attendance area school. The teachers received little help from the co-b^g©’ 
either in pre-service or in-service education because the outmoded ~ea c Wb 
cation institutions and teacher certification requirements continued xP 
the traditional approach. 



On July 1, 1968, a dramatic revision began which was to drastically al^P 

above description. The effort was hampered by all the usual restrictjO^ * 

money, no consultant help, no planned staff workshops, antiquated facility® pqd 

materials, and all the rest. But the new director came committed that 

Wilson either had to become one of the most innovative, experimental, 

schools in the United States, or it had to close. Fortunately, many t\# 

lege administrators and the existing Wilson faculty felt the same. A 

decision was made, and that was to attempt massive revision as rapidly ^ ^ a ^Vc\e • 

All the staff had in common among the change leadership who supported 

tor's decision was the commitment that schools had to be significantly 

The first effort was to develop an ongoing program of innovation which 

attempt to implement and interrelate all the new, imaginative, exciting 

in education. From the initial discussions came Wilson's magic list o ^ ^ ®l a *- 

ments of change, listed in Chapter 22. The following paragraphs descy^bf 

these currently in operation. More detail on how to implement them i^ 

Section C of this book. 



The major emphasis at Wilson in 1970 is in the area of human relation^' 3^^ 

piemen t a humane school, students at Wilson choose their own instructors 

upon six "match" factors: personality, perception, age, sex, interest/ s s^ilb. 

Teacher and student images and relationships that really match are stiAl bT^s^hg 

in most innovative programs built around team teaching, nongrading, atT 

scheduling, and they are certainly missing in conventional programs 

istrators make' decisions on required courses, and students are eithet 

computer assigned to classes on the basis of even class size and conf^bo^/^® 

time schedules. Positive motivation and self-image, daily success, 

direction are more important at Wilson than the study of subject matt^b. 



Students also select their own advisor-counselors. The school no loq^r 
traditional counselor assigned to 300 students. Each consultant (teat/^\©Fj tg 
being trained to be a counselor-advisor to small groups of 12 to 15 v h° 

select each other on a mutual desire basis. 



The adult-student match is the single greatest change made at Wilson 
more to create a humane school than any of the other 69 changes. Th§ 

O 



a n d tA c he*^ "er sonall ti\ \atch to th e extbht tn^t ^U e y tab dls ^W^, A§u e > 

h u g, H s s / makeup. If hb^s kind Of relationship iSp \ thbte, posi^ v 1/%^ 
ing i^ 3 bgA - Tb® sam^ j/ t r u 0 for perception. Th^ s t A 0 nt t>er^ vyf ph 3 - 

the t A c hA perceives hA A h eP to be * "great Ad' ; it \& tocher P*A AA 
the s^hden^ a 3 a "dumb A t A* i d iot," or if the StnbWt f\* tMt opitu^ * Ae 
t e achA’s A^-ption, a A A lo^t. Ag e m a hes a diff^r^pAj sbhe stwde^ % 
great Vj.tb 1 ,e "young s A tt #V K 1 the s^r t skirt/’ At A ^hiS cicment * A 
some A e d * "grandma." i s Aportapp t°°i Soi*^ u^nd al1 Af A 

teaches, A Some it do*V* **aA e r, At s°me n e bd s 0 m e Vl iX^\ 

students Akd Dad? yet <P\l #U p r i m3 ry s c hools pbovtdm Aj,y fAoS. A t /t V 
9 fac^jr, mA»s that the ^ t A#Pt b e aliy bXcited abhpt bbA V f ougf-t A A 

matched viA a butterfl/ t AtAt 5 not ob^ w h° cah't st%£ ^°a _ uoUstri 
monkeA a^d guinea pig;# ^ Ae boom. And? of c bhrs<a, s^lA ts ^-ncluc^A t 0 f i 

th e sAdeb*" W a nt s to teA AAt n mot^t? it is helpful V phe nd u lt av^fsAA 



A A 
.s 



knows *om*Aihg of this \o9\t' how man/ schools *e*lly £v si4 ^ all t)~/V c At al, 
hnman e faAVs a n d allo^ s Ad^nA and tochers t a find # V m u tbally AfVA^> 
humab belaAoUship . 



Ibis ArsbAl to u ch in <\ 0 ^AeCtion Of their t e ^bO r b gA e 0 u haeio r s xA.^ A 
persoAlirA Programming x hdbe f Ully O a ch student £^iee,A wiA help A A A* 2 

aduips ^ Sebool and hi# 5 ' c * P^r Parents? a Program that \ relevant to A, A _ 
individual *t this mome^l A UA. Students pla* th e A %>■ c° Ub^es of AXy» 
tberb dre ^ "teacher tA^t *t»d school bequired ty p e ^ ^opr s os. T^ 0 
tor b^bb b h Ud is develAa 4 through individual o D bferevA^ S tbdents S A , ^ 
tbeiV byrn AarninS area^^ A a t e echeb witb w hom c ^ii vAe-t-e? ^ and tUg, 1 

apPrbPbiat 6 to tbeir in c ^At^ a bd naedb . Each apdivid/A ia ubique ; b AAb w i^tr> 
more \d #°ta validates \p* Action of individual haed^ , \^®a t8 » abip^Aa; /hd 
desiV^* fotmer b^ve baen Vbitten ipte pb/\ioail/ every AAAl<?hnl 

textbAb polished i n t^htUty, bbt UbfortunA^V » n ° v7 haV ! ! cAl/ b e eP 

cliches ah 4 seldom actuAA beeb realities A tb e ^%bol s and cl^ a ^V S > 



ka a Asuih bf tb^se cA^^ (8 . th0: t6 a te no Aqnir e d \asa^s, even tb^ 

"priiMby A^e" children. A^t^hdnnce optional; ab Policy A 

lowed* g Ad ants c an go \A* sleap if nothibS rQie v /h b ia offered ^\£ ^)r 

To si^ces^Ally implemAt ^h e se bopions. a p°liqy ol v^indow shopP^A H 

follbA d- students corf^ A School abd vi^it tha mahy q/\ara of study At hra 
avail%le /% those tradip\Al^ Aown q s aPt> m u aic? tA/\t ^at^^q^lA, 

and aA Ve A others, but \^h ^ Wilsap b. a ve now h e en m^/A 4 ^tP five /VhAg 
team^ titi^d tbe C rea ti\, B^P<^saiva s System, ^Omblnat;A\ abd EnviroyV^i 
Team^* Slants m ay s^V i A Ay single are a , b 3 ^ A a n / combination 0 / s^A 
dis c ihiin^iy or muitidi V^inaby appbo a ch e s thb> fib^ A iai: ^ r ‘: st an d Vhd' 
Hopefully ^h e neA few bill witp 6 s s great h e VelQp/^t bf mterr^/va^ 

learning that the id\ ^f tbq fi v a trains will be r^p7^ e d Py more 
combihati^hs- Wilson Y>\ witb tbe ulti^atq g 0 ^l of h a v ing y/ 

inte^tela^^d leaguing 0 \ iA t ead of a compaVtmeppniAAd a^bOol of ^pAAehtb 

a nd Abje^^s* 



in wAdoW ^h°ppibg , th^ s Ad e nt obsess what ±0 befr.g /Ve b> others Uf ^ 
the ^ t er^l s , ahd has l n ^iA da ^l interviews with t\ e c A^uitnn.ts (tn^A'VA/ ' 

If tA co^^ultant tan p-\f 0 u ^ s t a program whith sbOtnf appropriate, A ^ ^h 6 
stndAt tA suggest and d A^ e his o^, of if a t 0 mbin a n^ etuderu V? 

teac^^r id^as s e em to A t lo&eth e r, the student tah A* A to Vo^k im^A^t^l>. 
If bAhib^ s e ems to j e A Kb cbh cont^Ue to wibio« e>\J i a ch ^ 1: cebl^/ ^ A 
any oftfir ^reas^ ^re n° ^^xi 1111 ® of CQ tti!7 

of " c qur0A" a student \f f a k e , nor IS there a li^it o^ t he ^° unt Q f 



0s may take two c o^/\ (/?* "expariences , " which is really a better word than 
"purses" in the *>Al Q sopby) in depth, or may be selective in ten. One 

pS/smt tfay be folW ^ exhaustive four weeks, or it may only be scanned 

f D ^r four Weeks; it A investigated for 18, 36, or 66 weeks— the student 

issues the inquiry AtfA ^alisfied or until time and other interests lead him 
t 0 quest elsewhere* \ tfH s c h 0 al fully develops its 12-month program, there 
«J^1 be no need fc»r f\j registration other than an initial one. As stu- 

dents switch cours^ \f* /lAin a team, the rearrangement is handled through 
tbn team* If a c An%eS teams* then an ; individual drop-add procedure 

i s provided at the \f%$ dAfb e d. Thus, the staff always has a "count" on 
"eYirolTmant - " 

2 t ^detvt progress is AA/b<A in terms of learning objectives set through con- 
ferences With the ibA/V^XS, abd with the parents whenever they request in- 
formation or involv^yf. f^pefally much of the insight into student progress 
i s gained through 'VAtA* chats with students at home; but when teacher 

Perspectives are de^VA, ate readily available by merely requesting a 

%fferenCO or waitl w ^ Written teacher evaluations which are made avail- 

able several time^ $ V^^r* lo b^ able to respond to the parents, the areas 
being pursued by th^ &r e recorded by the advisor-counselor and are kept 

% file in the cehty^ f°lder- Their studies are readily changeable; 

indents nay start ^ PCnr s es whenever it seems desirable— whether November 

v March or August. is self-developed on a continuous progress, 

^ e l£-pac e d approach* (JAjA n° magic semesters or quarters or report cards 

obviously n o And there are certainly no "4th" or "7th" or 

AOth" grades. °f ^hhy ages work together; the appropriateness of the 

XlX is the criterion' tPu number Of years spent in school. 

ib-hs a program is diagnosed and prescribed by and for each student. 

dingnqs is/pt'^ elements take into account student, parent, teacher, 
^ 0 unsalc>r, and-SqCi/\ Ipfhjts. Theoretically, a studemt may take, and many do 
bvitsue, "anything \>At'" There are no graduation requirements other than 

jv*st general guide;f\/ ChaPter 15* Section C) over a 3 to 5 year period; 

yvover, these ar e <^'\// j/^i^lln e s and are tailored to fit individual students. 
^ten in practical the student choice is made and modified through 

influences* ^hd counselor suggestions, and some colleges and 

%tpplcyers Who desn&Xy} J card (transcript showing a diploma with certain 

purses) • 

students follo w X^strictions , it is their choice. They are told^ 

df? the alternative/. AA c nn gamble oh a future job or college based on maturity 
dtfd other factors; go to a junior college or vocational school; they can 

the army 0 r Ar/leA oi make other personal choices. They are told many 

alleges no longer Aj* Ao u t fCUr years of English, three years of social studies, 
^d two Vea-rs of ^ah§u a ^u. But they are advised that some still do, and 

tjiat if they want \(7 'A thUy should take all the "nice courses. To grad— 

\^ita f toni Wilsoft, t^oy ean mejor in 'basketweaving" if they so desire. 

\j^.lscm Still gets Ad and does give regular Minnesota diplomas so they are 

d(?t b? id up in tb^l/ decision^ hy lack of a piece of paper. Many state 

callages have opeh /\J Q lAa^t policies, so no student is denied the right to 
a ft£Tid college, Choice may sometimes ba more limited. 

Younger students choice and follow the same program. However, at 

aj-1 levels, if th^ /w Q o^- really feels the student is making a tragic mistake,. 

(.jje student can b^ to take a certain "course." For example, a five year 

O 



old usually neade a great deal of motor development. Wilson tries to make t e 
program sn attractive that all who need it will choose it; but if a poorly coor 
dinated s£kda n t does not choose motor development, and if the staff is fairly 
certain that this is an emergency crisis (the surgeon may make a decision about 
an unconscious dying patient), the school will step in and operate. At this 
writing, t\e staff feels that some, but not all, traditional grade 1 students 
need apportion of their week structured during the "fall quarter, with a truly 
balanced gtoUp diet for the first few weeks of the "year' to help them learn to 
make decisions', however, the majority of each week and of the early years, they 
still have fvee choice based upon individual considerations. The same could 
again pc c ur at periodic times during their 14 years in school if students and 
staff felt this desirable. However, at this moment, all students at Wilson have 
a completely oPen program. If the school does ever return to requirements, it 
will cortaihly treat all subjects as equally important. For example, never 
would the staff decide that four years of English must be taken, but no home 
economics- BeCaUse of the importance of child growth and development, home 
economics for both boys and girls would be one of the first requirements. Thus 
if reqniram e Pts Were imposed in a traditional high school, perhaps one year o 
each of twelve areas might be required, but whenever selected by the student as 
being meaningful and relevant at a particular time of life. At present, though, 
the optical choice pattern is working quite well, but the above could be recom- 
mended for a school wishing to start more slowly, or for one of the school- 
within-a-school options which are being developed in the better high schools 

in the nati°n- 

In the elementary years, placing the 6 year olds in the early childhood center 
as part of the? 3~4-5-6 and some 7 s program works well. First grade. students 
can then ha v e mote structure to start but gradually wean out as individual 
readiness oC c urs, which might be at any age. Some will still need amounts of 
structure at age 7 and 8, while others are quite independent at age 4. bach, 
school mast decide on its amount of openness for young folk; the basic decision 
may be generalized for the group, but must be decided specifically on individual 
needs The same applies not only to younger students, but to older ones as wel . 

A decision must be made whether to let the traditional non-reader 5th grader 
avoid r e aqing until he selects it, or require it when the prescribes deem it 

best. 

Most days atudentg attending Wilson select from the daily smorgasbord schedule. 

It tells What foods are available on the menu for that day what fruits are in 
season- Many activities on the smorgasbord are student planned. Because all 
activities are optional, the daily program for the student is^iu most cases . 

determined by the individual student. The only reason for a schedule at all is 
to let students know if any special events are being offered, or if any areas are 
closed, o r if a consultant would especially like to see them, or to ^dicate that 
a group haS be e n scheduled to meet for some specific purpose. Only about „0 per 
cent of the activities need to be scheduled — otherwise the menu is really not 
needed. The schedule is developed daily by four persons; students can help 
schedule, but usually these are teachers and paraprof ecsionals who serve about 
three days a month each on a rotation basis. It normally takes them about one or 
two huuts a Jay to construct the schedule for 600 students. There is a part time 
clerk ahd a nart-time administrative coordinator to handle ongoing schedule P r ° ' 
lems The? daily schedule and individual biochemistry demand that food service be 
available ail day. The assigned lunch period at a specific time has been . replaced 
by an eAf what you want when you want philosophy. Flexible food service is impor 
tant in an open, personalized school. 
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Wilson features individualized learning and phase teaching. Once a student has 
nhosen art as part of his personalized program, he indxvxdualxzes hxs pursuits 
within the field of art, or through interrelationships with other fields, such 
as in a combination of other "subjects'' within the Expressive Center. About 85 
per cent of the dav the student follows his own individually chosen schedule, 
although this is not rigidly fixed and varies from student to student and day 
to day. This 85 per cent is only a guideline; durxng thxs time the student x 
often in informal groups formed through indivxdual needs and frxends xps, u 
not required or scheduled by the school. 

The most important of the five phases of "instruction" at Wilson is the one to 

one tutoring or conference between student and instructor. The curricula for 

each student is determined this way and is followed by many tutoring and con- 

_ . Th be scheduled by the stuuent and teacher whenever 

ference sessions. lnese can oe scneuuicu uy l c , , , 

both are free and do not appear on the "master schedule for that ay. 

The second phase involves open laboratory or open studio. This simply is active 
involvement by the student in some phase of his study <P a ^ing his picU 
When this type of opportunity is available, which is usually 9 ^ P 

of the day, the schedule merely reflects open studio under the art center 
eolith; student can go there whenever he desires Closely related t° open 
lab but of less active physical involvement is the third phase, that 
pendent study (an example would be reading or listening to a tape in the Medi 
Center or reading poetry in the Creative Center) . This is usually open to all 
students in every area most days; occasionally there may be some type oi conflict 
which would Sofe this possibility for some part of the day, but other areas are 
always open as alternatives. 

The fourth phase is small group. Groups still play a role at Wilson but «« only 
scheduled when students or teachers feel a need for them. A sma g P 
cuss the topic of student unrest could meet when background study or interest 
indicates that such a session might be of value for those who would choose to 
attend. No groups are automatically scheduled to meet so many times each week 
at some specific time. The fifth phase, large group is of the common thread 
variety and is an example of the specials on the daily schedule. J\ 

well-known artist is in town and agrees to discuss his art orm an . . f 

some general techniques to a group of interested students for a short period of 

time during the day . 

Thus the daily smorgasbord schedule a little ham, a little turkey, lots of roast 
beef; lelerll Llads| lots of milk, blueberry pie, and others-are offered each 
day or on some days for students to select. It is rather embarrassing by the 
way if no one selects the music pie designed by Mrs. Jones. It usually indicates 

problems, and Mrs. Jones often offers herself right out of a 2 ° h ’ i^^for 
still remains optional; if there are no students, there is no position for 

Mrs. Jones. 

To operate such a program, a great deal of team planning and less but essential 
aLun^ of team teaching -/occur. Teachers must talk with teachers about kids 
or the entire program collapses. An attractive physical environment xs of value, 
too. Wilson has carpeted some rooms, has plants and animals m some, and has 
brightly colored red, purple, green, orange, yellow, and blue walxs in y- 

Wilson tried to operate on a modified differentiated staffing pattern doctors, 
nurses, nurses' aides, technicians, and candys tripers . The school program is 
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available on a volunteer 7^30—5^30 plan.—— consultants and kids come and go as they 
desire each day; no one is required to spend that amount of time in school, although 
many do — and not just the athletic teams. Wilson is trying to become a community 
school, open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. Rigidities found in the state col- 
lege system prevent this at present, but the school does operate on a twelve month 
basis now, always open for study except for two weeks of winter vacation, one week 
of spring vacation, one week of summer vacation, and three weeks of fall vacation. 
These match college contract periods. 

The twelve month idea is one of the most successful. Students are encouraged to 
attend 170 days during the twelve months for purposes of state aid, but otherwise 
can come and go as they please. They can take vacation in November or January, or 
August. There is no reason for students to attend school only from September to 
June. Some parents can best take their vacations in January if they work in sum- 
mer trades or tourist areas, or if father is low in seniority on his job, or his 
"slack 11 work is in October or February. Some families never get a good vacation 
together because of traditional schools and their insistence on September to June 
enrollment. Wilson students have a continuous, self-paced individualized program, 
so nothing is missed if they are absent; they are encouraged to go duck hunting 
with Dad, even on a "school day." 

The foreign language program at Wilson has great potential. Students are encour- 
aged to take several hours a day of Spanish and/or International Studies. 

Immersing oneself in the language over a short period of time seems to make sense. 

As many as possible go to Mexico for six weeks or more each year. Spanish is 
difficult to learn in Mankato, Minnesota. Plans are now underway for similar 
programs in other areas of the world. 

Students should be outside the school walls as much as possible. Therefore, 

Wilson students take their psychology class by working three 40-hour weeks at 
the state mental health hospital; they work in local offices; they take social 
studies while on vacation trips with their parents; they study by working in 
local city government offices — all these not for pay but for "experience comple- 
tion." Wilson hopes to move rapidly with this concept in the direction of the 
example set by the Parkway School in Philadelphia. A twelve passenger van has 
been purchased to speed up this process. 

The five year olds are in school all day long and self-select on the daily smor- 
gasbord as do the older students, though on a more supervised basis. The three 
and four year old programs are limited again by lack of state financial support, 
but Wilson has one-half day programs for each, merely by taking the money out of 
the former high school allocations. There are no elementary, middle, and high 
school divisions. Wilson is just one non-graded school. The various learning 
centers house students traditionally Pre-kindergarten through 12. It is not 
possible to really intelligently separate so-called "5th graders" from "6th 
graders" or "9th graders" from "10th graders," so no attempt is made to deter- 
mine such false distinctions. Various age levels study together in the same 
facilities at the same time. 

Research and evaluation were weak in the first year of operation at Wilson. The 
second year, plans were implemented to develop extensive horizontal and vertical 
studies of both short and long range duration. A research person is now on the 
staff for "inliouse" evaluation. The College Office of Institutional Research has 
taken charge of "outhouse" evaluation. A research committee for the school has 
been formed. Graduate students will do their thesis work at Wilson. Studies in 
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the affective, psychomotor, and cognitive are being undertaken, with emphasis on 
the first two cf these three. Hopefully, by the end of 1970 and each year after 
that, some significant research and evaluation results will be available as a 
further contribution to the changing educational scene. Research and evaluation 
have been extremely weak or non-existent in most school districts in the U.S. 
Wilson has committed itself to try to correct this flaw; one of the things ^ 

learned already is that more innovation is needed in evaluation; the old tools 
don't really measure Wilson. 

The school administratively operates through a Support Team or "Board of Direc- 
tors." One person serves as a Resident Consultant and is in charge of the plan- 
xiixig center; another individual is Director of Research and Resources, a third 
person is in charge of the Program Center; a fourth person is responsible for 
the Person Center (for counseling and relationships); the fifth handles the 
Admi istrative Center (budget, scheduling, and facilities). There are three 
assistants in the areas of media and evaluation. The five "directors" are full- 
time autonomous persons who make decisions. If a veto is ever needed, it is 
wielded by the Resident Consultant (traditionally the Director). These persons 
make decisions in their areas, function as a coordinating group for the entire 
school, liasons with the learning centers, and work with the various learning 
teams in small groups. Large group faculty meetings are almost non-existent. 

The learning teams (Creative, Expressive, System, Communication, Environment) 
make daily decisit ns at the student level as related to programs, and students 
make individual decisions about their studies and group decisions through sev- 
eral types of student organizations. Parent, faculty, and student advisory 
teams complement the entire design. Parent involvement in the school program 
is greatly desired. But even more necessary is student input. Students help 
to make decisions at all levels, not just about Saturday night dances; student 
involvement is one of the keys to success in changing schools. During the first 
two years the above administrative structure has been revamped and revised many 
times as the need arises, and as new programs, development, and bettor percep- 
tion become available. For example, at the moment students are finding little 
need for student committees or councils, for almost all their needs can be taken 
care of on a one-to-one or small gr^up basis with the consultant, advisor, or 
administration. The faculty, too, is finding less need for organization as their 
concerns can be handled in the same manner?. 

However, one of the reasons for a planning or design team or a board of directors 
in the school, the delegation of authority, parent and student involvement, fac- 
ulty decision making, and the desire for parent, student, and faculty advisory 
teams is the effort at Wilson to create an organization which will provide for 
continuous innovation, experimentation, research, evaluation, and dissemination 
each year the school is in existence. Unfortunately, most of the "name" inno- 
vative schools of the 60 's have leveled off or have reverted. They have stopped 
too soon — they have not gone far enough. They have not continued to be a leader 
in change. Some schools must continually go "off the deep edge." As the orig- 
inal "change agents" leave, there must be a mechanism for continuing to develop 
new programs. 

Change is no longer a theory, nor innovation just a "bandwagon" effect. Any edu- 
cator with a little creativity, 26-hour-a-day efforts, and external support can 
accomplish the task. The problem has been to find enough leadership — with the 
proper support — willing to go beyond current programs. When that combination 
has finally been achieved in a few places, the leadership has usually moved on 
to "greener pastures" before the project has reached its potential. More money, 
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better positions, enticing geographical locations, potential future, or just 
M batt le fatigue” have led to the loss of key staff members in almost every inno- 
vative school. The replacements have often come lacking the training to step in 
and continue the ongoing efforts; they have maintained the status quo, but many 
times have lacked the same "go-power” as possessed by the originators of the pro- 
ject. As a result, education must wait for another M new model” to develop. 

Wilson is another one of these efforts; it could plateau or regress as others have 
if it fails to capitalize on all that is now known about changing schools (much of 
which is included in this book or in books listed in the bibliography) , or if the 
school is cut back by legislative economy drives, or if the present director or 
college administrative officials who support the project leave too soon and are 
replaced by less committed personnel. The early "change agents” have been a rest- 
less breed; in many ways this has been good as they have moved and helped spread 
the notion of better schools; they have sought new challenges; but at present the 
innovator ranks are thin. To keep the innovation projects under way, we now need 
"place” change agents (those who stay in one spot for some length of time), as 
well as "career” change agents (those who move often). Some must continue to move, 
however, as few in America are yet willing to take on the tremendous task of rapid 
revision, and unfortunately, the current revisions in most schools are still in 
the beginning stages or have only been surface or organizational innovations 
(modular scheduling) , so the impact on Pete and Sally has not really been very 
great in most schools. One of the great needs now is for "change agents” with 
experience in innovative schools to invade the college of education in order to 
change teacher education and prepare consultants for Wilson type programs. 

Realizing that we now do know something about changing schools, and that many cur- 
rent efforts never materialize, the Support Team type of organization at Wilson 
has been established in an attempt to make this a long range project, as the cur- 
rent director will eventually leave. If Wilson continues to be successful, and 
if the legislature does not close or completely revamp the lab school arrangements 
this year in Minnesota (a strong possibility), more specific details of "how to do 
it" will be written about the various programs. If Wilson fails to maintain a 
viable alternative in the future, it still will have made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to education by achieving fantastic, rapid, immediate success, further proving 
that many other approaches are possible in education — that different and better 
schools can be developed. 

Most schools have looked for cookbook recipes — they have wanted the "how” before 
they got the "why." Other schools have discussed the why so long, they never 
have reached the how stage. Hopefully, the Wilson School is a blend of the why 
and the how; hopefully, too, Section B and C which follow are the needed blend 
and of some value to the reader. There is much explanation as to why schools 
should change, but unless a staff understands the why, all the hows in all the 
books won’t be of any value to that staff. Most schools use the lack of how as 
an excuse not to involve themselves in massive retooling when failure to compre- 
hend the why, self-satisfaction with the status quo, and lack of commitment 
usually are the real culprits. The mechanics which are covered in Section C 
come easy if there is real desire. 

In the final analysis, if a staff is truly going to create a significantly dif- 
ferent and better humane school, they must take suggestions from consultants and 
books; they must look at their own strengths, weaknesses, and interests; and 
they must look at their facilities, materials, and financial resources; and then 
they must determine their own pattern of change. There are many guidelines, but 



there are not foolproof mechanisms available at present to insure successful educa- 
tional change in any community. Through Wilson type efforts, however, we do know 
one thing: schools can rapidly and successfully change and become better schools. 

The Wilson program may fail in the long run, but it currently offers itself as an 
"idea center.” If enough schools attempt new approaches, surely better ways can 
be found to educate youth. 



SECTION B 



WHY INNOVATION AND RESEARCH 
DEMAND PRIORITY 





Chapter 4 



Envisioning Different Schools 



Schools must become more humane than they have been in the past. This means more 
options and alternatives need to be available. The present schools, through 
their rules, regulations, and requirements reduce options, thus reducing the 
alternatives and opportunities for humaneness. The key to improving education 
is to increase the options; most every public school in the United States needs 
great revision. 

The first step in accomplishing this goal — in any district is to truly envision 
an entirely new kind of education. The attitude of the staff must reflect a 
belief that educators can develop better schools * and that there is a need to do 
so; with this open ended questing for potential improvements, schools and school 
districts are free to objectively scrutinize everything they are rat"- doing 
asking themselves hard questions in the process. They should be fra ; e to dream 
about utopian accomplishments. Therefore, for purposes -of this caspter, it _s 
assumed that there is a need to search for new direct! ms in education. What 
changes might occur? Why should they be supported? Hem might these improvements 
be accomplished? 

There are, depending of course upon how one categorizes “'Tat constitutes a real 
change, generally speaking, about 69 revisions present! occurring tn schools. 

One of the most obvious, but certainly not the most imperrtant, as that of plant 
design; the present exterior physical shapes are going no continue to evolve into 
dramatically different patterns; no long r will the egg crate buildings of the 
past, or even the new round buildings of the 60 T s continue to dominate the city 
and country landscapes. Inwardly the shape will change, too. 

Practically no permanent interior walls will be constructed. Any walls will be 
completely removable air walls or other modular types of immediately rearrange- 
able walls, but much more important than all the exterior or interior physical 
change is the new relationship that is closely developing between the teachers 
and students. The Human Relations School — schools concerned with self-image, 
personality matches, perception, daily success, relevancy, and positive motiva- 
tion-are the schools of the 70' s. For years we have ignored the research. We 
have pretended to know the answers. We have said math is more important than 
music for ALL students. Yet there is no evidence to support such decisions. 

With conventional group-paced classes, all students have studied the same mate- 
rial at the same time and have taken the same tests; they have been divided into 
"smarties" and "dummies" by a system called A B C D F — and even worse, in addition, 
in some institutions, into a caste system variously labeled as ability grouping, 
levels, gifted, remedial, and tracking. 

The new exciting schools envision individual diagnoses and individual prescrip- 
tions, heavily weighted with student input. They recognize the mistake of con- 
tinuing programs and rituals which more often resemble jails than schools. They 
know now that the individual's self-image, his ability to find some measure of 
success each day, his perception of the consultant and the consultant's percep- 
tion of him, his personality and the consultant’s personality, the skills, 
interests, ages, and sex of both parties, and individual styles of learning all 
have much more to do with the learning process than do group-paced required 
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classes and irrelevant content or basic skills that supposedly all students must 
know. We pretend that the basic skills for ail students are reading and math 
and spelling, but for many students, the needed basic skill at this moment in time 
is one in industrial arts or one that can best be developed through that subject. 
How many of the achievement tests used by most schools in the United States con- 
cern themselves with more than English, mathematics, social studies, and science? 
There is dramatic need to wipe out the cobwebs which are now ruining education. 
Schools are in need of a drastic, immediate overhauling: otherwise, many students 
should not continue to be required to attend. Schools have a negative affect on 
many — perhaps even on a majority. There are no accurate percentages available, 
but many educators now believe that the traditional school programs and regula- 
tions which still are in effect in most districts in the USA are the major cause 
of student unrest. 

If we took all the schools in North America and put them on a continuum of 1 
through 5, as we do the children by an antiquated system called report cards — 
with 5 being the best schools and 1 being the worst, no school in the country 
would rate a 5. There is not an excellent school in America today. More schools 
than we care to admit would rate a 1 . A few schools would rate A. Most schools 
would rate a 2 or 3. Most schools in the United States are dull and unimaginative. 
The'” are not exciting places for boys and girls to spend the majority of the day. 

If this opinion is accepted, then what we need now in education are some "vice- 
presidents for heresy" — people who are really willing to envision different 
schools. For years educators have been taught to be content, to sit quietly 
behind the desk, and not "rock the boat." Superintendents have been worried 
about being fired — they have had to be concerned with keer mg the community 
happy. ' However, now we are saying that it is time for some administrators and 
teachers to be willing to get fired, and not. just over working conditions and 
benefits or poor public relations. We want educators more adamant about learning 
than salaries. How many teacher groups are now refusing to sign contracts over 
the issue of eliminating report cards? Increased salaries are great, but shouldn't 
teachers help kids too? We want educators to fight for change in education; for 
if change means Improvement, then change must be accomplished in each community. 
There are many jobs open in communities all over North America for educators who 
are willing to be vice-presidents for heresy. 

In a specific school now, this task of leadership for change becomes that of the 
principal. Hopefully, in the future, schools are going to revise their entire 
administrative setup. The resident consultant may eventually be the key change 
agent. But currently the way the majority of schools are organized, the adminis- 
trators can block or promote improvement; most schools today reflect the principal. 

If change is going to occur, the principal must literally get the nuts and bolts 
desk out of his office; in fact, he should give up his office and work instead in 
the future, planning center. He doesn't need the typical kind of administrative 
environment found in most educational institutions. It is usually easy to iden- 
tify a dull school just by walking into the main office. Normally the principal 
is found sitting behind his desk, most always with three straight chairs facing 
him, so that he can peer over the desk as the voice of authority; some adminis- 
trators are innovators — they have two or four chairs instead of three. While he 
attempts a conversation, the phone usually rings; it is Mrs. Jones, upset because 
her son said there was too much mustard on the hot dog. Then a teacher or sec- 
retary interrupts to have a bus requisition or a financial voucher signed; the 
principal sighs at the stack of letters to answer; it can be assumed that there 
is no need to visit this school. 




But if visitors can't find the principal, if he is out working with a team of 
teachers regarding learning and instruction, or wor icing with a group of students 
on accepting responsibility, guests can expect this to be an exciting type of 
school. The administrators who are convinced of and committed to the idea of 
change are the administrators who have taken the desk out of their office. They 
are out working full time as change agents, helping teachers and students accept 

new ways of learning. 



Educators must ask themselves: "Who am I, and how do I fit mto^this concept o 

change?" The principal, for example, should see himself as the idea man, n the 
char ~ e agent," "the vice-president for heresy," "the needier," "the crowbar,. 

"the^ screwball," "the nut," "the madman," and some things we can't pot in this 
book. These are not cliches— they represent jobs he must tackle and reactions 
he must expect. He must become a "resident leadership consultant" t} pe ^person, 
setting a climate for change: he must be an environmental specialist, current y 
in education, some "change agents" axe full time school directors— superintendents 
or principals: some are full time school consultants for innovation; some are 
state department employees; some are college professors. But whatever -he 
official title, the real purpose is to see that change and innovation and impr ■ 
ment in the learning process occurs. If schools aure going to change, creative 
educators must lead that change. Each educator must soul. search his real degree 
of individual commitment tr ;ard helping retool the educational system. 



Why is there this tremendous need fer change? Is it really necessary Ar ® n 
present American schools good? What about past efforts and past successes. 

Don't we have in this country doctors, and astronauts, and construction workers 
and other kinds of successful people? Isn't it true that we are one of the best 
educated countries in the world? Aren't schools in the United States now better 
than they have ever been? Yes, and even though these comments are probably true, 
and even if they are accepted as evidence of previous success, there are addi- 
tional factors to consider. For example, recently in one year more money was 
spent on educational research than the previous ten years combined. We know more 
about boys and girls than we ever have before. 



Experimental schools around the country have proven that though their programs 
are not necessarily the best, there is more than one way to organize; they have 
shown we can run schools in a completely different manner than we have these 
past years, and still be successful in the teacher-learning process, and in tact, 
usually more successful than in the conventional program. Further, lo ox ahead 
to the year 2000. When we are objectively honest and think critically about the 
future, we must accept the realization that almost all that we have been teaching 
in the past conventional schools— the content oriented courses, and regurgitation 
on tests on Friday— certainly is not the way to prepare students to be inquiring, 
discovering, decision making, process oriented learners for the next century. 

But before considering all the new and better ideas— before envisioning new kinds 
of schools— examine some of the striking deficiencies in the present best conven 
tional schools. Look at the wav we still teach most subjects. Algebra is a good 
example. In most secondary schools, even in our flexible modular ones, we still 
teach algebra for 36 weeks. A traditional course in algebra probably should not 
even be taught, but if we are going to teach it, why for 36 weeks? The very top 
mathematic students can learn everything in the traditional algebra. book in about 
6 weeks . Slower students can do better than they have in the past if they can 
s^udy algebra for 50 weeks rather than 36; but the present system puts them all 
into the same classes because they are all going to collage. Some schools have 





tried alternatives such as tracking and different textbooks. However, rega -less 
of the grouping system, here is what happens to the students once they arrive in 
class, The teacher walks in and says, "Oh, isn’t it wonderful, boys and girls, 
we're going to spend the next 36 weeks learning algebra together. Yes, -ach 
morning from 8:30-9:25, 5 days a week, 55 minutes each day, for 180 days, we are 
going to have such an e. citing tine. Ana realizing it is so exciting, this week ^ 
go hone and work hard on Chapter One because we're going to have a test on Friday. 
Some schools now allow students to proceed individually through independent study , 
and the modular system breaks the 55 minute period. But in the great majo ti..y of 
schools, the following illustration is still valid. 

Johnny goes home Monday night, looks at Chapter One, learn; the materia]., nd is 
ready for the test on Tuesday: he is the MIT, Cal Tech type math student.^ out can 
he take the exam on T esday? No, because most schools do : ot yet have sel -paced 
.instructional programs in mathematics . Therefore, Johnny must twiddle his t numbs 
and waste away the rest of the week waiting for Friday and the exam. But, when 
it comes, does he get his A? Oh yes, he knew he would, the teacher knew he would, 
we all knew he would; ha got an A in 8th grade, and it is basically the same course 
except the cover on the textbook is a different color; however, he had to wait a 
week to get the A. We pat ourselves on the back and say, "Don't we have wonder- 
ful schools, and I’m such a good teacher." Johnny got an A: he’ll succeed in col- 
lege; mama and papa can boast over the bridge table that their son received an A. 

Mary, another algebra student, comes in on Friday, too; she's worked hard j~ 1 
week: perspired, struggled, burned the midnight oil, tried to get help from dad, 

fretted and stewed. She finally takes the exam and then worries all weekend ; but 
happily, Monday morning we pass back the paper and sure enough Mary heaves a sigh 
of relief— she got her B- or C+; she is ready to go on to Chapter Two; she is^still 
eligible for college. But, poor old Pete; he comes in on Friday; you know he’s not 
ready, I know he’s not ready, but does he take the exam: Oh yes, because it was 
scheduled. Then what do we do on Monday? We return the test with his D- or his 
F, always written in red. pencil — not even an innovative color like purple and 
say to him: "Pete, you are going to have to work harder and study more and come 

in after school for extra help; I'll have to send a note home to your parents; 
you're going to be ineligible for the football team," and all those wonderful 
things. And then we do another wonderful thing; we say to Pete, "Even though 
you don't know Chapter One, go ahead and study Chapter Two, because we will have 
a test on it next Friday." This is repeated in classes all over America in many, 
many subjects; algebra is but just one small example. Need we wonder why schools 
must change from the patterns of the 50' s and 60 s? Fortuna.tely , a minority of 
schools have now made the algebra illustration invalid. Hopefully, in the 70 s 
the algebra type stories will be eliminated in all schools. 

Look at the problem of libraries in the United States. The traditional concept 
of a library is already obsolete, being replaced by new developments concerned 
with library resource centers and media complexes. However, the tragedy is that 
most schools in America are still trying to develop adequate libraries in terms 
of the old standards. Until recently, only 30 per cent of the elementary schools 
in America have had a library; practically every one of the junior and senior 
high school facilities are too small, understaffed, and certainly lacking in 
materials. As a typical example, look at what had been one of the best school 
districts in America, traditionally speaking, at least by reputation. Until 
recently this school district had no elementary school libraries: they had so- 
called room libraries in each school where, when culling the shelves, 1895 
editions of books were found. The junior highs had space about the equivalent 
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a few fiction books and magazines and several outdated 
lie, the high school library housed only 70 students 
There were only 10,000 volumes in the center, 5,000 
ern Africa To day , 1929 edition. The school districu 
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‘i.s existed in an "outstanding" school district; 



as dramatically changed that situation. 



One may ,;.xk how the district could be "outstanding" with this library situation. 
Remember, traditionally speaking, students have been tested and evaluated on the 
basis of memorizing content found in textbooks and teacher lectures and then 
regurgitated on national examinations. With enough textbooks, superior I, °- 
students, and good traditional teachers, it is no wonder that district scored 
well on college entrance a::ants and state content examinations. 



As we further envision th~ need fox change in schools, we can now perhaps turn 
to some or the 69 or more specific revisions. As a starting point, we shall 
consider first some of the changes taking place in the areas of learning and 
instruction, followed by a few in the areas of curriculum, organizations, 
facilities, and evaluations. These illustrations do not apply now to all 
schools. A very small minority of public and parochial and a few successful 
new private "free schools" are changing the picture. In the 70 s the task of 
convincing the remaining majority is a priority. 

One of the first things the new kind of school is envisioning is that of person- 
alized programming. Requirements in the past have been so rigid that content 
has been considered before the individual. The program became the important 
thing." If Johnny would like to spend two hours in science on a given day and. 
Mary would like to spend two hours in art, it has been practically impossible m 
most schools because the schedule and requirements call for one hour of math, one 
hour of history, and one hour of physical education. Many students on some days 
should spend several hours in a particular subject area, but in the traditional 
schools the student certainly couldn't miss algebra, and to lengthen the art 
period would mess up the schedule. When there is a commitment to individual 
diagnosis and prescription, personalized programs . automatically follow: students 
should be able to spend several hours or all day in one area of interest. 

Further, the concept of students selecting their own teachers which was described 
in Chapter 3 must be part of this humanization of the schools; allowing the stu 
dent to spend all day in art is of limited value if an "assigned" teacher is one 
who cannot communicate with the student. 



As we personalize programs, there is no need for medium-sized groups of twenty- 
five or thirty; instead they have been replaced by the five phases of individ- 
ualized instruction. There is nothing that a teacher does with 25 or 30 that 
cannot be done as well or better in a different sized group. A few large. group 
presentations are still appropriate in individualized instruction for motivation, 
information, or exposure not readily available in other forms. These are usua~ y 
common thread large groups where the topic is of general interest to the group, 
but not specifically geared to page ten of any book. Large groups related to 
skills are still appropriate, too, when we remember that LG can be 1 , or JUO, or 
any number; if the methodology is LG, it does not matter as to size. One student 
listening to a teacher-prepared taped lecture is still involved in LG technique. 
However, we are finding that large groups are seldom used in the far out innovative 





schools, arid rjcof _ which are offered are optional in attendance; if they are 
required., tine mentations represent a body of knowledge or motivation felt 

essential to :itss with the entire group. The proposals of J. Lloyd Trump 

in the model ids project of a few required common thread large group pre- 
sentations it.... . -ad by small group interaction in eight different areas repre- 
sents this to: •-- 1 t . 



- ..-uations, preferably 5 or 6 students, but seldom more than 10 
amund the table or in soft chairs, or on the rug, can do a much 
:i.s cussing and sharing what has been presented in a large group, 
si- learned in independent study or open lab, than they can learn 
have in the past labeled discussion in a room where a group 
; ttu dents have their backs to each other; small group instruction, 

- j ion , is a valuable method, too. Much of the learning should 

- .im pendent study activities, where every student is on a dif- 

=- ~:mes related study. The fourth phase of instruction in the new 
_rrvolves individualized open laboratory experiences. The final 

- roly the most important, is that of the one-to-one student-adult 
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These revisions in learning strategies are going to be forced by the computer. 
Computer assisted and computer based instruction, dial access retrieval systems, 
individualized automated devices, and all kinds of technological innovations 
are on the market now. They have not been practical for wide scale use, but 
they will be zs. the very near future. When we realize that developments that 
have taken place already in the technological age, we know it won't be long 
before teachers will be forced into new methods. Fortunately, this is going 
to be a great asset to education; when consultants must become motivators and 
listeners and stimulators rather than spoon feeders of information, learning 
should improve. We must stop the situation where adults talk two-thirds of 
the time, where students do busy work about 30 per cent of the time, and where 
only approximatsdiy 3 per cent of the time is actually spent in student inter- 
action* When ir. is realized that often a teacher in a classroom talks more 
than all the stuidents combined, it is a rather alarming situation. 

Learning opportunities call for non-grading, student determined curricular 
experiences, ar 1 flexible grouping. The philosophy of taking the student from 
where he is a jx c moving him as fast as is desirable, as far as is desirable, will 
change group Learning theories. If little Mary only gets halfway through the 
present so-caXLed first grade work, that may be just fine. If Janie gets through 
what was traditionally one year of work, that could be just great. If Sally can 
cover two years of the old work in one year, wonderful. No longer are we going 
to stuff Mary into the "second grade" when she isn't ready, or fail her and 
retain her in the "first grade," neither of which is the right answer. No longer 
are we going to prevent Sally from moving into the second grade materials because 
of the problem of what the second grade teacher would then teach. In a continu- 
ous progress program, students are going to be able to work as far as they can or 
as seems desirable. 

The philosoph'’’ of continuous progress and self-pacing means that present grouping 
methods are gr_-g to change. Homogeneous grouping, heterogeneous grouping, sex 
grouping, sociogram grouping, and interest grouping are all wrong, if they are 
done permanently on the other hand, they are all correct if they are varied 
flexibly acctrLi " to the instructional tasks. On a given day, it is quite appro- 
priate to have hc.-xugeneous grouping; another day xt is more appropriate for 
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interest grouping or heterogeneous grouping or sex grouping, or sociogram group 
ing* the tear' of teachers must draw from a pool of students; teachers and studen s 
determine the kind of grouping, if any, that seems appropriate for that particular 
day on a daily basis. On many days a student or teacher will have no group 
meetings scheduled. 



As we envision these kinds of changes in teaching and learning strategies, we 
immediately must change the curriculum, for now we can truly individualize 
learning through continuous progress, self-paced curricula. 

The concept of individualizing means that in theory, every child will be on a 
different page in a different boo*. at a different time, or in a different pro 
gram or activity; each child will be able to pace himself as fast or as slow as 
needed in the materials he is using in as many different areas as is desirable, 
when the materials or projects or areas of interest are completed, the student 
can go right on to the next pursuit without waiting for anyone else. This means 
traditional final exams must be eliminated. Any school still caught in the trap 
of giving final exams certainly has not individualized and self paced mstruc 
tion. Note the current obsolescence of most universities. 



Then take a look at the area of early childhood education. We know that current 
programs are wrong, yet most schools have not done much about them. A few 
lighthouse districts are trying; some of the early studies have shown that unless 
a student develops the verbal, motor, associative, visual, and auditory func- 
tions in the early childhood years, that student is not ready for the curriculum 
we try to put them into when they come to the so-called first grade. Some dis 
tricts have had as high as 65 per cent of the entering kindergarten children 
score low on one or more of the diagnostic tesi_s in these areas. The highest 
percentage of poor performance on some of the individual tests in various is 
tricts has been that of motor encoding, and yet motor encoding is probably the 
one that should be developed before the other four functions can fully bloom. 

The question is, how many school districts in America today diagnose and pre 
scribe an individualized kindergarten program concerned with these learning 
functions? 

As a specific example, how many districts in America have full-time trained 
physical educators working with kindergarten children about one-half hour or 
more every dav on individual development patterns? If the school district is 
paying any attention to the research at all, then it cannot justify the programs 
that currently are going on in most secondary schools. If money is limite. or 
physical education, it must first be given to the kindergarten. Whatever is left 
goes to the first grade, then the second, and so on up the ladder. Hopefully, 
there will be enough money for all children. But if it must be limited, t en 
no school system should have physical education in the secondary school until 
it has outstanding instructional programs concerned with motor encoding activi 
ties at the kindergarten level. And certainly, high school athletic programs 
would have lower priority than kindergarten; yet how many districts support high 
school athletics but will not support kindergarten physical education. 



In looking at what is happening in packaged education programs in secondary 
schools, the picture there is rather bleak, too. Many school districts still 
have courses called Modern World History. The textbook they often use is one 
dealing with Western turope only, and the instructor spends an entire year on 
the history of Western Europe from 1700 to 1900; they never get around to talk- 
ing about Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle East, Vietnam, and the population 



explosion; these things are not modern world history. Other schools still require 
every student to read Hattie t , and what is worse, require every student to read it 
at the same time using the same book; students are on the same page regardless of 
whether their reading level is sixth grade or sixteenth grade level, and they all 
take the same test on the same day and are expected to get the same answers. The 
obvious is the result: some students get A's and some students get F s, and then 

we claim that one of the objectives in English is to have students appreciate 
literature. Unfortunately, surprising as it may seem, this type of curriculum 
is still the approach used in the majority of schools. 

We still teach French 55 minutes a day, five days a week, for four years. _ It is 
a most ridiculous way to learn a foreign language. We are probably one or the 
few countries in the world doing it, and yet we defend it because, my goodness, 
what would happen to the schedule if they had more than 55 minutes a day in 
French? What would the algebra teacher do if she couldn't see the children 
every day; and so between the battle of the French teacher perhaps wanting more 
time and the administrator wanting to give her less tine, schools stay locked 
into five, fifty-five minute periods per week. 

As we plan and envision changes, an organization that will allow change to occur 
is essential. One of the things that must be adopted is a PIE in every school. 

In other words, a consultant's task is to plan, instruct, and evaluate. The most 
important things for teachers to accomplish are to plan and evaluate. Right now 
they spend most of their time in instruction. Further, the teacher should plan 
and evaluate at school, not at home as still done in most situations. The con- 
sultant should be "teaching" or tutoring only ten to twenty hours a week, not 
twenty-five to thirty. In other words, the teacher's traditional load should 
be cut in half. And this does not mean doubling the staff; it can be done with 
a new organization. In completely individualized schools, teachers still often 
work long hours, even longer than in conventional schools, and especially in 
the early years of change; but they are in conferences with students, not lec- 
j- u j^ng or correcting homework. The students use the time preparing for the 
conferences — the teacher does not take the obsolete lesson plan approach because 
group classes are no longer taught. 

The way most schools are now organized, a teacher has students almost all day; 
perhaps in the elementary school she has a half-hour off for cofree. Many of 
these adults are housewives; often the principal keeps them after school^for a 
faculty meeting or some other kind of session; they hurry home at five o clock 
remembering that they have nothing in the refrigerator for dinner. . One of them 
stops at the store and grabs some stew meat. This is the first thing in sight, 
and she remembers there are a few leftover vegetables in the refrigerator. She 
comes home and gets the stew started; the kids come in: "What are we having for 

dinner tonight, Mom?" "Stew!" "Oh, I hate stew." They fuss and fume a little 
bit; then the husband comes home and he is in a hurry and a little bit tense 
because he has to go back to a meeting that night: “What are we having for dinner 

tonight?" "Stew’." "Oh, not stew," and they fuss a little. Finally the dishes 
are done and the cake is baked for the next day, the kids are off to bed, and now 
supposedly at 9:30 at night the teacher is to sit down and be creative, exciting, 
and dramatic, and develop a three-ring circus for boys and girls the next day. 
Well, it doesn't happen. The good teachers do their planning on Sunday; the 
poor teachers don't do it at all — that's why they are poor teachers. If the good 
teachers do it at home on Sunday, they are doing it in isolation; they ought to 
be doing it with other team members. The kind of planning they do at home should 
be the dreaming and a little individual preparation for student conferences, but 





the basic plans and preparations ought to be performed at school, either xndi- 
vidually or in conferences with other professional teachers, depending upon the 
size of die school, the type of team, and the learning being planned. 



This means that team planning, team diagnosis of individuals, and team teac mg 
are essential .arts in envisioning a new kind of school. Self-contained class- 
rooms are obsolete, as well as departmentalized programs in high school. Some 
of the worst resisters to change are department chairmen. Teachers should sit 
around a table, sharing ideas, talents, strengths, and weaknesses. . The KEY to 
teaming is discussion of individual students by teachers who have m common .he 
particular individual being considered. As teachers do this team planning, 
team diagnosis and prescription, and team teaching, there is going to e in ^ 
creased demand for teacher aides. Paraprof essionals are a tremendous asset m 
any school. It would be nice if school districts would provide the same number 
of teachers they now do plus hire teacher aides in addition. The problem is 
that money probably will not be available for much of this m the near future, 
therefore, in most school districts, the teacher aides must be provided by 
rearranging professional loads. For example, for 175 students, instead of 
hiring one teacher for every twenty-five, or an equivalent or seven teachers, 
a district should hire five teachers and with the money left over from the other 
two, hire six aides. This is a one to thirty-five professional ratio, yet it 
provides eleven adults to work with boys and girls, and a one to sixteen ratio. 
This is coming closer to the number of hired persons we need m the schools. it 
provides teachers with paraprof essional help for tasks the teachers themselves 
do not have time to do or do not have the skill to do, such as typing, audio 
visual setups, artistic drawings, and other. Teacher aides must be used more 
than most schools now provide; parent volunteers and golden agers should be 
involved, too. They are a tremendous asset. 



As team teaching and team planning become part of the program, teacher controlled 
variable scheduling is another must. Daily smorgasbord scheduling allows for 
time to dream, eliminates the boredom from the school day, provides flexibility, 
and arranges time for planning. Administrators should not control the. schedule 
nor should the schedule be made up in the spring or summer of the previous year. 
It is impossible to predict what Johnny needs on a given day, a year in advance. 
The teachers and students should develop the schedule based on the instructional 
tasks for that particular day. The best current type of scheduling is daily 
smorgasbord scheduling. This concept will be discussed in great length in 

Section C. 



Every different and better school must have a heart — and the heart here is . that 
of student freedom and responsibility. If we as educators really believe in 
developing self-directing, responsible, decision making, value judging, percep . 
tive individuals, then we must give students opportunities to develop these traits. 
In the present elementary schools where students are with the self-contained 
teacher most of the day, and where they are supervised constantly during recess 
and lunch periods, and in the high schools where students are in study. halls and 
have hall passes and bells ringing, and where at both levels the majority of 
classes are required, it becomes almost impossible to fully implement the con- 
cept of student freedom and responsibility. 



This concept, along with that of optional attendance, will also be discussed. as 
part of Section C. However, mention here must be made, in terms of envisioning 
a new kind of school, of the need tor optional attendance and self selection o 
courses. To class or not to class, that is the question. This is appropriate for 




both elementary and high school students. Some schools have experimented with 
this and had great success. Some have started the other way by giving responsi- 
bility cards to those students whom teachers thought were ready, gradually increas- 
ing the number over the years. This latter approach has worked well in inner city 
type schools, especially when interwoven with choice of classes and relevant 
curricula. 

Experiments have involved, for example, suburban eighth grade students who 
years ago were given two weeks in which they had wide choices; they 
could sleep all day, or play the piano, eat, talk to their friends, or most any- 
thing they wanted to do, but at the end of two weeks they were tested to see if 
they had learned anything in their assigned classes, because that is what their 
parents expected to have occur. The teachers who volunteered for the particular 
project had identified the students i they were not all straight A students, but 
ones the teachers thought could accept responsibility. These students were 
given outlines of what was to be covered in each of the classes. During those 
two weeks, some of the students did not see a teacher of history, i.or example, 
during the entire period of time other than to wave "hi" in the hallway. At the 
end of the two weeks, some of the students came in and scored higher on the 
teacher-made exam than any of the students who had been in class the entire time 
lis t0ning to all the gems of wisdom and pearls of knowledge the teacher had to 
pour o ut A 

It makes "teachers” take notice and ask themselves, "What would these excused 
students have done if they had been in my class listening to me the entire two 
weeks? They learned everything and more without being in class.” As such pro- 
jects receive further experimentation, it becomes even more apparent that stu- 
dents stay away from teachers who are not reaching the needs of boys and girls. 

The principal can walk down the hall and see Mrs. Jones and say. It s nice 
you’re free this hour; I have been wanting to see you.” Mrs. Jones says, ”No, 
l’m supposed to have students.” The principal then says. Well, where are they. 

If the desire is to have teachers accept team teaching, optional attendance is 
one of the fastest ways to get them there. Teachers do not want to take the 
blame by themselves for students not coming to their class. The studies have 
indicated that students return to the classes after a couple of weeks; they get 
tired of eating doughnuts and sleeping on the grass, but they return tc those 
learning areas where the consultants are exciting and concerned about the goals 
of the learner; they stay away from those subjects where the adults are concerned 
about content and the goals of the teacher. A number of schools now operate on 
an optional attendance philosophy; some have experimented with complete self 
selection of courses and student-planned experiences for most students, kinder- 
garten through the senior year. It is an exciting concept and works beautifully 
when fully implemented. 




As we envision changes in the area of school facilities, one of the problems men- 
tioned earlier is the complete lack of adequate libraries, or automation centers, 
or resource centers, or as they are now called, media centers. Looking beyond 
the traditional school libraries presently housing books, we need to think of a 
time in the not too distant future of technological advances, of the eventual 
use of storage banks, to a day when large numbers of books may not even be in 
media centers. But right now, without technology, schools need an environment 
for students that is entirely different from the present inadequate so-called 
libraries which are provided in most schools. Until the past few years xt was 
almost impossible to find an acceptable library in any public school in America. 
Now with new school construction, availability of non-print materials, and the 
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acceptance of acoustical flooring and climate control, we are coming closer to 
satisfactory media centers, though ost schools still do not yet have adequate 
pharmacies nor the physical space. 

The media centers ought to be carpeted and air conditioned. There should be soft 
furniture, couches, chairs, footstools, and reading lamps. When an adult. at home 
decides to read a book for pleasure, usually that person looks for a soft ch , 
the nicest reading lamp, and the footstool, and really sits ac to re ax. 
children lie on the floor. What do we do in school? We ask them to sit m the 
hardest chair, at the hardest table we can find in school, and yen we s^y, 3 Y 
reading!" In addition to a soft reading corner, there ought to be wet carrels 
and dry carrels. The dry carrels provide independent desks where students are 
not bothered by constant interruption of other students getting up an own an 
passing by. The open tables we have in most schools today are fine or stu en 
discussions or for girl watching, but certainly are not conducive for xn e.pen 
dent study. Tables are made for conferences, not for 4 to 6 xn independent j 
The wet carrels ought to be available so students can plu fe xn electric type 
writers, tape recorders, and other presently available tools xn preparation . for 
the day which has already arrived in some facilities where dial access retrxe __ 
instruction will take over much of the present task of a teacher. 

In addition, there must be listening and viewing rooms if these types of functions 
are not available as independent areas with quiet head sets for listening to tapes 
and viewing television. Students ought to be able to view and lxsten and create 
a variety of materials throughout the school day in the automation or media center. 
The philosophy of these centers should be that every student has an opportunity 
every day to go to the media center if the student sc desxres , but that no stu en 
Te ller reared as an individual or as part of a class to report to the library 
to be forced to sit there and supposedly study or read or lxsten to tapes. 

50-70 per cent of the media center ought to be noisy; students discussing material. , 
watching concept films, and asking questions are crucial to learning. o 

the media center needs to be for "mousey quiet" activities, but those areas must 

be available. 

In further developing better facilities, there is an exciting new .logan being 
used as we remodel the current schools and hopefully build new schools of tomorrow, 
it says "Knock out the walls and eliminate the halls. The number of walls and 
SlFii school ought to be reduced by about three-fourths or more of 
now present. Schools ought to be envisioned as a big open barn. In theory every 
student would be in this open barn and never need a teacher because after the 
dent received an individual diagnosis and prescription, that student then can go 
to work on his own to carry out the prescription developed via the consultant 
student interaction. On many days in many subjects this theory can be put into 
practice; large groups of students can work in different environments throughout 
the school in various independent projects. 

Practically speaking, we know that there will still be a demand for various kinds 
of groups, some large and some small. These groups should be based on the learn 
ing interests for that particular day. If a teacher would like a large group pre 
sentation, she can request a group. If she identifies four students with comm 
learning difficulties, she can arrange for those students in a group. 0, the 
students can request groups; if several students decide they need help on para- 
graph construction or want to discuss a particular topic, these ^ 
the consultant for a small group. The groupings in the small sessions can be 
q '.ther for instruction or discussion, again based on the tasks at hand. There 

ERIGouTd always be alternatives available. ^ 
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Many adults still say this is impossible, that it is merely a theory, that we 
could not possibly have a big open barn with small conference rooms, independent 
study areas adjacent, and large resource areas where students could pretty much 
determine their own program needs each day or where the teacher would individ- 
ually diagnose each day; but all they must do is imagine themselves in a doctor's 
office with twenty-four other patients. They expect the doctor to call them in 
one at a time and diagnose their problem and prescribe the remedy. They also 
expect the doctor to have alternatives — if the penicillin does not work, they 
hope the doctor will prescribe sulfa. 

The big open barn schools now in existence have generally made two mistakes: 

They forgot that many have a need for the absolute mousey quiet area at some 
times during the week, and that at other times need to holler and scream. The 
big open pods with acoustical flooring and dampened ceilings and "constructive 
noise" are great for 80-85 per cent of the student's time; but there is still 
a need for some areas of the barn to be set aside by removable walls for quiet 
reilection or vibrant kinds of reactions. The other mistake is that they have 
generally put the same curricular experiences in the barn — they have retained 
"7th graders" and have said they all must take English, and basically, except 
for new textbooks or teaming, the course which was taught in the egg crate. 

It seems strange that with all the knowledge we have about schools and about 
learning, thac we still prescribe bells ringing as part of the school ritual in 
a huge majority of the current schools. Hopefully, this statement will become 
rapidly obsolete. Hundreds of schools around the country have turned off their 
bells. It's a wonderful environment; it’s quieter, students do not run down the 
halls and race to beat the bell; there are no tardies: no bells, no tardies. 

An entirely different atmosphere is created as well as one that fits the concept 
of student freedom and responsibility. People ask, "How does turning off the 
bells make a better school?" The reply is simple: What research is there to 

support the notion that ringing bells in a school helps the learning process? 

Having them off prevents the buzz of a bell interrupting a thought. We do not 
have enough research on bells and learning to make a clear-cut statement, but 
if we cannot get bells turned off in schools, how in the world are we going to 
bring about other kinds of more important changes? The bells are merely symbolic 
of the difficulty encountered in trying to remove traditions from schools once 
they are. established. Bells have been ringing for no specific purpose for years, 
and yet we continue to ring them without much of a challenge. 

If we are going to implement all of the revisions we have envisioned in this 
chapter, we must change some of the laws and traditions which apparently are 
blocking educators. Most states still have a magic date; in some the magic date 
is September 30. If little Sally is born at 11:59 p.m. on September 30, she is 
eligible for kindergarten when she turns 5. But poor little Janie isn't born until 
12:01 a.m. on October 1st; she is not eligible for kindergarten when she turns 5. 
Something has happened; the genes have gotten mixed up in that magic minute or two. 
It is tragic that with all the knowledge and resources and research educators now 
possess, that we still determine a child's education and possible future by one 
minute on the clock. How much longer are we going to continue to tolerate stand- 
ards that are based upon centuries old educational theories which are not vali- 
dated by any research? How much longer are we as educators going to promote and 
continue to rely on traditions and rituals based on ignorance and speculation? 

If we do all the things discussed in this particular chapter, we are going to have 
excited students. These excited teachers and students are going to take off on 
that rocket toward the educational moon. 
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What has been said in these opening pages is that if we all dream, if we as 
teachers, students, parents, administrator;, college professors, and state 
department employees all work together, if , 7 e finally do ignite the rocket, 
we really can take the lid off the old education?- i pot and truly develop a 
different kind of school as envisioned in this hap ter. 







Analyzing Present Practices 



If we accept the assumptions , criticisms, and suggestions made in the previous 
chapter, then it becomes obvious that no school in America is the kind of school 
we should have--no school in America is the kind of school we could have — no 
school in America is the kind of school we know how to create. 

No school in America has put together all the 69 or more changes, improvements, 
elements, revisions, and renewals that are now available for schools to adopt — 
such as those suggested in Chapter 22. There is nc one absolute number. Each 
individual educator and each school staff must compile individual change lists 
of their own. What revisions is each person or each group willing to accept? 
Whether they are subdivided as 69, or only 6, or maybe as 106 changes or ele- 
ments of change, or whether they are not labeled as new or innovative but only 
renovations of old ideas or practices, is not the important issue. The critical 
factor is that we must recognize that if we are going to have better schools, 
each staff must consider the acceptance and implementation of different approaches 
in education in an effort to truly provide a challenging, relevant environment for 
bo 3 ?s zad girls. 

The so-called innovative schools in the United States today are not the kinds of 
schools we are capable of having because they have adopted only some of the many 
promising revisions. Not one school in the United States has adopted all the 
exciting possibilities available to students and educators; schools which are 
coming close are not yet able to point to successful implementation of all the 
presently known potential improvements. And the tragedy is that these ideas, as 
we noted in Section A, are rapidly becoming obsolete as we look at education in 
the 70 f s and 80* s; thus, the acceptance gap between need and potential, between 
present and future, becomes even greater. 

One of the reasons we do not have an excellent school yet is that educators 
have been slow to recognize that in changing schools, they cannot make only one 
or two or five or ten modifications. There has to be massive change if there is 
going to be significant improvement. The adoption of a few "innovations" is only 
a step in the right direction. Until we put together all the wonderful new con"- 
cepts about individuals and learning, we are not going to have the opportunity 
to truly develop a significantly different kind of a school and thus, hopefully, 
one that is significantly better. 

Neither is it going to be possible to evaluate whether all the proposed changes 
actually will provide a better education until some school in America puts all 
the 69 or more practices into operation effectively. When someone finally does, 
we must then properly evaluate the program to try to determine if it is signifi“- 
cantly better and does present one model of the kinds of schools we ought to 
already have now. With the slow progress in education, by the time we get a 
school operating effectively with the current notions, it will be. time to destroy 
that program in favor of additional ideas which will be developed in the next few 
years. Unfortunately , schools throughout the United States will just be in the 
process of adopting the old "new"; we will again have a time lag in trying to 
adopt the new developments yet to come and ones that will certainly be even more 
valuable than those we are trying to implement in the present programs. How many 
schools now have a planned mechanism for achieving constant change? 



One of the reasons that the so-called innovative schools have not been much better 
than the conventional schools in most cases is that many of the innovative schools 
have often overlooked, and the conventional schools haven’t even started to realize, 
that in changing a school there must be plans for revolutionary changes in the six 
bale components of the school: philosophy, instruction, learning, structure, 

technology, and reporting. Teachers must think of individual students first, not 
basic skills and content; the affective and psychomotor domains must rival the 
cognitive. No longer can teachers stand up in front of the class and talk to the 
students day after day. No longer can they rely on the textbook; no longer can 
they permit patterns which call for period one, period two, period three schedules 
in the high school; no longer can teachers be content with the egg crate cracxer 
box which is so prevalent in most of the school buildings in Amejrica; no longer 
can they insist on the traditional examinations given to the entire class. Schools 
which are going to improve must change these six interrelated, yet separate com 
ponents; all six are affected— one cannot be changed without eventually leading 
to revision of the others. 



As innovation in the schools is subjected to analysis and evaluation, there are 
° merging two basic kinds of changes: those referred to as nuts and bolts or 

organizational gimmicks, and those related to the individual learning and ms trac- 
tion of each student — sometimes called the essential parts of change. Many of t,e 
"innovative" schools have adopted the so-called gimmicks; they have team teaching, 
independent study, flexible scheduling, new resource centers, doughnuts in the 
student center, and open pod classrooms. They thought these were going to make 
their schools much better. 



On the other hand, some of the "innovative” schools hare adopted what they thought 
were the essentials. They were not going to fool with the gimmicks. They were 
cooing to concern themselves with the real issues related to how children learn. 

They were going to diagnose and prescribe; they were going to offer individualized 
instruction. They were going to be concerned with the needs and interests and 
abilities of students. They were going to be concerned with motivation, self 
image, and environment; and they were going to look at each child as an individual. 
Neither pattern has led to the development of the school for which we are all 
searching. 

What has developed, as schools have begun to change is a realization that both . 
approaches must be pooled in an interrelated effort; in other words, team teaching, 
resource centers, independent study, flexible scheduling, doughnuts, and others, 
are essential parts of the new kind of school. But so are the concepts of diag 
nosis and prescription, need and interests, individualized instruction, and person- 
alized programs; we must put together both the so-called "gimmicks' and the so- 
called "essentials" if we are going to have self-directing students and a school 
flexible enough to meet the demands of each individual on a daily basis. 



Do all schools need to change? Is all of this innovation hullabaloo really essen 
tial 9 Generally speaking, yes. Usually as one challenges change, the individual 
comes to the realization that the present schools fail. They lack the capacity 
to respond to modern day challenges. Most schools in the ghettos are just now 
learning what to do with the children who come to them each day. Obviously, much 
of the problem is in the community itself; but until recently, some of these ghetto 
school districts were using Dick and Jane stories about the farm and grandmother 
and grandfather. The suburban and rural schools have not done much better. 
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Schools have failed because 
® ailing, it is the fault of 



they have made the assumption that if a child is 
the learner; usually just the opposite is the case. 
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In the majority of the situations,, the school has been in error, not the individual. 
Therr are always tho^e the school cannot reach; but with a relevant program, tre- 
mendous gains have been possible. The previous traditional prescriptions to correct 
the imperfections which we have admitted and have tried to do something about have 
had little payoff. We have had discouraging results from compensatory education. 

For example, we are just beginning to solve the problem of remedial reading classes. 

There has been an inability of the sub-systems to overcome various problems. The 
model schools have not developed programs that could be adopted nationwide as part 
of the answer to improving education. Schools that have become involved in total 
reorganization and have developed different kinds of programs still have yet to 
show convincing evidence that the rest of the schools ought to move in that 
direction. * 

One of the reasons why we haven’t done a better job is that we have failed to 
recognize a philosophy of alternative educational programs. At this writing, we 
do not know what really is the best kind of school, if there is, or ever will be, 
a "best kind”; and yet most educators will not admit this. We pretend that M our ,f 
school is the best, or at least is good, or that we have the answers. Or even if 
we admit that we have some problems., we state that overall, "We have a good school; 
we are working to try to correct the deficiencies." Thus \*/e have argued as to 
whether we should keep the conventional classroom or move to some completely up- 
side down kind of school. Both schools of thought are wrong, based upon current 
knowledge. 

There is absolutely no proof or evidence of any kind that the conventional school 
as we know it today — the self-contained classroom, the single textbook, group- 
paced instruction, report cards, bells, room libraries, and all the rest of these 
kinds of practices are the best way to run a school. On the other hand, we have 
no evidence yet that adopting all of the proposed changes, including team teach- 
ing, flexible scheduling, non-graded programs and new curriculum materials, the 
concept of student freedom and individualized instruction, and all the other b4, 
make the school that much better. We do have some dissatisfactions; we do have 
some evidence that for most students the conventional practices need to be 
changed, and we do have some evidence that some of the practices in the new types 
of schools offer great potential for the future. 

The author certainly agrees with John Gardner T s statement in his book, No Easy 
Victorie s , "I am entirel> certain that twenty years from now we will look back 
at education as it is practiced in most schools today and wonder that we could 

have tolerated anything so primitive in the end it is love of learning, 

curiosity, self-discipline, and the capacity to think clearly the quality 

of the teacher is the key to good education." However, the teacher needs humane 
alternatives if he or she is to be a humane teacher; therefore, though present 
evidence in many areas of ediacation is inconclusive, there are some statements 
that can be made with fairly accurate prediction. 

For example, based upon current research, in every community, students and parents 
and teachers ought to have a choice as to the kind of program in which they desire 
to participate. Probably there ought to be a few schools or rooms, depending upon 
the size of the school district, which are still somewhat self-contained, with 
report cards, and fairly conventional programs, because some students, teachers, 
and parents still seem to operate more effectively in that environment now. 

There ought to be schools or rooms in each community that operate as a mixed 
q program. Part of the school should be upside down and part of it should be 



conventional. In other words, perhaps this school might have some team planning, 
se ;Lf_p ac i n g 5 and new resource centers, but still have some vestiges of the old in 
terms of textbooks, recesses, a traditional schedule or whatever. 

But in every community, there should be at least one school for parents, teachers, 
and students who want an upside down kind of situation to have a guarantee that 
from Pre-kindergarten through 12 a person could be in a learning situation where 
he or she could be involved with all of the changes and innovations in education. 

Few of the school districts or colleges in America have provided this kind of 
alternative. They have forced all of the students, teachers, and parents to be 
involved with either a semi-flexible school, because no school is completely 
flexible yet, or they have forced them to stay in a self-contained room or con- 
ventional school. There should even be public "Summerhills , " especially in the 
larger districts. 

One false notion that districts have followed is that before they change, they 
must have close to 100%, or at least a strong majority, in support. This is 
far from the truth. They should not wait for 100% of the community to agree on 
the kind of school they ought to have because they will never agree to the tune 
of 100%. They should not even wait for the majority, for if they leave the 
schools conventional, those who believe in an upside down school have to send 
their kids to a conventional program; teachers have to consult in an environment 
in which they do not wholeheartedly support. On the other hand, if all the 
teachers and all the parents are forced into the upside down kind of school, 
they don’t do a good job; they fight it because they do not believe in the kind 
of educational program being offered. 

Therefore, until we have futher evidence or further proof as to what is the best 
kind of school, we have to be experimental; every community in the United States 
has an obligation to offer parents, children, and educators a choice while we. 
are attempting to find solutions. In every district there should be, for example, 
least one conventional school, one semi flexible school, and one very open 
s chool. 

If there is trouble in selling this kind of philosophy in the community , ask the 
opponents, "Don't you believe in motherhood and apple pie and patriotism?” The 
American dream calls for choices; we should not be forced to accept only one way. 

We should not be forced to accept monopolies, and yet in most communities, the 
schools are examples of some of tea most horrendous monopolies every developed 
in the United States. There are school districts in America with six elementary 
schools, and all six are basically replicas. They use the same textbooks, mate- 
rials, and supervisors; they ha- the same general philosophy; teachers are hired 
to operate within the confines .ich have been set up as the district elementary 
school philosophy. If a new parent moves into that community, and that parent 
does not accept the kind of school that is replicated six times, that is too bad. 
They have no choice but to send their kids to a school in which they do not be- 
lieve; if they refuse, they must fight the power of a "police state” situation; 
they must go to court and face a battle to try to say , "I do not want my children 
in those kinds of schools, and 1 am not going to send them there. In almost 
every case the parent loses; they must pay a fine and lawyer fees; and the students 
are still dragged off and forced to go to a monopolistic school, attendance at 
which is even determined by the side of the street on which a home is purchased. 



How, with dreams and visions of better schools, and with freedom and democracy 
and tolerance and justice and understanding and apple pie and motherhood and all 
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these things in which we believe, can we say to teachers and parents, "You must 
send your child to that school; you must teach in that kind of school; you must 
participate in that kind of program, even though you do not believe in it; ' - 
you don't, as a parent you can go to jail; as a teacher you can lose your position." 
Related to the chapter title Analyzing Present Practices, do we really want to 
retain the group prescription system? 

Xt is true decisions must be made and. that children need an education; but is there 
anything wrong with offering choices, especially when we must admit that currently 
we do not know what constitutes the best kind of school for all boys and girls. If 
give parents and teachers choices and allow them to operate within wide extremes 
of philosophies and beliefs, we can come very close to providing the kinds of edu- 
cational programs for boys and girls in America which seem to be best suited for 
that particular student, teacher, and parent at that particular moment in time. 
Perhaps one day we will know what makes a successful school and a successful 
teacher, but we do not know now; we only have a few facts and a number of guide- 
lines. We must analyze the kinds of schools we have, and we must search for sig- 
nificantly better schools. In the meantime, a basic key in changing schools in 
any community is to provide OPTIONS for students, parents, and teachers. Any 
district can change if there is no attempt to force everyone to accept and partici- 
pate in the new program. Report cards, for example, are easily eliminated for the 
majority if parents are given an option; those who want them receive them, while 
those who do not are able to escape A, 3, C, D , F evaluations. 



One of the reasons that educators have tried to develop the middle school in the 
United States is that of dissatisfaction; we have challenged the success of the 
junior high. We have said that current grades 7, 8, and 9 as now constituted in 
most districts in America — the curriculums, programs, philosophies, regulations, 
which we find in most junior highs — have failed to produce the program we first 
envisioned when the junior high was basically developed; it was an innovation at 
one time, but it is no longer the school we ought to have for boys and girls ages 
11 through 15. 



Is the middle school a much better answer? Is the 4-4-4 plan better than the 
6-3-3, or is an educational park, Pre-K through 12, better, or 6 through 9, or 
5 through 8; what is the magic answer? Obviously, we do not know for sure what 
is the best organizational pattern in a school, though evidence now points to a 
9-12 high school if separate plants are constructed, but philosophically and v 
preferably calls for a Pre-K through 12 park; but. one thing we do know is that 
the present junior high must be changed. The exciting thing about the middle 
school is not that it has grades 5 or 6 through 8, or ages 10 through 14, if 
the school district has eliminated grades as they should; the exciting thing 
about the middle school is that it presents an opportunity to start all over 
again. We can say, "If the current 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th ; ”ade programs are not 
appropriate for boys and girls ages 10 through 14, then what kinds of programs 
are?" In other words, with all the knowledge and resources and research and 
money and talents and time we now have, here is a fantastic opportunity to for- 
get all the traditions and all the past ways of doing things and develop what 
could be the most exciting school years in American Education. Yet most middle 
schools across the country are continuing to adopt many of the practices which 
were, unsuccessful in the junior high merely because of tradition and because 
they are afraid to move too far along in the change process. 




We must challenge the concept of junior high; we must also analyze the reasons 
middle schools have started in some coimmunities. Many have adopted a middle 
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school because they built a new high school to house 9 through 12. They merely 
moved the self-contained 5th and/or 6th grades into the building and left 7th 
and 8th programs basically the same. But whether it is calleci a midd e .. 
or a junior high, the important thing is what is happening to boys and girl _ 
that setting. How can the middle school be better than the junior high if both 
programs still have a "7th grade" and in that grade require English, history, 
math, science, physical education, and one semester of art and one semester of 
music? Usually the old junior high and the new middle school in the same dis 
trict are teaching English courses based on a similar district curriculum guide. 

And how much longer can we tolerate communities building new high schools an 
dumping the junior high students in the old high school building. 

Why don’t the new organizations include pre-kindergarten; certainly there appears 
to be value in 3 and 4 year old programs. And what about junior colleges. 

Should St tS new organizations include nursery through 14, not just kindergarten 
throush 12 9 Preferably, schools should not be divided into elemen ary, mi , 
and high schools. How does one decide to cut off the 5th grade from the bth 
grade, or the 8th from the 9th. A number of exciting programs are now developing 
in pre-kindergarten through 12 parks, where all the students are housed under one 
roof and are inter-mixed in halls, student centers, social _ activities , and S ^dy 
centers. Any divisions are determined by individuals, their interests, and their 
personal development, not by arbitrary division imposed by administrators and 
school boards. Directors of such Pre-K through 12 complexes find the non-graued, 
continuous concept so exciting that it would be difficult to return o any 
kind of structure. However, if schools are already built in arbitrary divisions, 
as most are, the school then has the responsibility to Provide a continuous 
program for all enrolled. This means that the present 7, 8, 9 junior ag 
provide for students individually working at levels ranging from the old g 
through grade 16. In conventional buildings and districts, by devising over 
lapping "grade level" teams, such as K-4 and 3-6, or by overlapping schools 
within a district, individual needs can be better met. 

Money can be made available if the public is convinced. Schools should be com- 
munity centers, open 12 months a year, 7 days a week; but adopting new organize 
tional patterns, such as twelve-month schools where students need to attend only 
the current total time, does not necessarily lead to better educational programs . 
Again, the need to analyze current practices and the concept of change in American 

education. 

Why are change agents insistent about this challenge? One reascmstems from 
visiting numbers of buildings around the country that are^ called innovative 
schools!" As one example of what the visitor discovers, innovative middle 
schools are often still giving A, B, C, report cards; there is no reason fov 
report cards in grades K through 8. Most of the present middle schools are really 
no better than the junior highs one can visit throughout the country. _ As a true 
illustration of the problem, in one middle school the author roox a piece of paper 
from the trash can in order to write some notes. It looked c ^ n ’ ^ e ^L °£e 
side; but in turning it over, there was discovered a big red D at the top of the 
paper. It wasn't even in green or blue or black or gold or some other pel ap 
more "innovative" color: it had to be red; the paper was entitled Experiment 2, 

and signed with the name Wally at the top. It was neatly written, although the 
margins were not exactly correct. 

Wally had written, "What we wanted to know; we wanted to know if the second bulb 
goes off if you shut off the first bulb." The teacher had written an exciting 
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note again in red ink: "What kind of an electric system is this? A very exciting 

kind of question for Wally. Wally continued, "What we did: we took two bulbs and 
connected them to a dry cell battery and shut off"; and here the teacher had to 
interject with a "how" and a question mark in red pencil another intelligent ques 
tion by the teacher; Wally continued, "the first bulb and found out that the second 
bulb turned off to"; and the teacher again used her talents and her time and her 
efforts to make an exciting kind of observation on Wally's paper; Wally nad spel e 
too, "to," so she neatly added in another red "o" and a period. Wally continued 
his * next and final paragraph: "What we found out; we found out that if you turn 

off the first bulb, the second bulb will go off, to.* Here the teacher had tire , 
she had failed to add the other "o'* to "to." But at the bottom the teacher had 
written a big red "why" with a question mark: and at the top of the paper, she 
had given him a nice fat red "D." 



Now, why in the world would a school continue to give Wally a D ; he was an 8th 
grader traditionally. There was no need for a report card; there was no need to 
give him a "D"; there was no need to write those wonderful comments m red ink; 
it was a waste of the teacher's time and a waste of Wally's time. He neatly 
dumped it in the wastebasket as most Wallys do, and all this succeeded in accom 
plishing was to further Wally's negative self-image and confirm that he was not 
successful in his school ventures. 



The principal of that school was asked about Wally; what had he accomplished last 
year in the conventional program? The answer is what you would expect; Wally 
was not successful; he was a discipline problem, got poor grades, and wasn t 
excited about school. The principal was then asked what happened to Wally this 
year now that the program has flexible scheduling, team teaching, non-gradedness , 
a new middle school concept, and supposedly individualized instruction. The 
principal's sad comment was that, unfortunately, nothing different had happened 
to Wally; he was still pretty much the same kind of student that he was in the 
conventional program last year. In other words, all the changes, all the gim 
micks, and all the time and effort that had gone into supposedly making this a 
better school still found Wally failing to find success in his everyday 
experiences . 

One of the reasons why Wally has not found more success is that we have not really 
become professional in education. We are still involved in group diagnosis rather 
than individual diagnosis. Turn for a moment to a doctor's office and pretend 
that 25 patients are sitting in the waiting room, each with supposedly individual 
ills— a broken arm, appendicitis, pneumonia, or whatever it might be. Dr. Jones 
walks out into the waiting room and says, "K , it is nice to see all of you here 
today; oh, but some of you seem to be frowning; some of you even iook sick; well, 
don't worry, we can take care of the problem; it's obvious as I look over the 
group of 25 sitting here in the waiting room that you all have a common ailment 
you have the flu. That is solved quite easily; all of you line up for flu shots; 
at the end of three days come back and we will evaluate you to see whether or not 
the shots have cured your flu." How long would we tolerate M.D.'s operating this 
way in the community? We would run them out in about five seconds; we expect 
individual diagnosis and treatment, especially when even though we all have a 
health related need, we do not all have the flu, but instead one has a broken arm, 
another an earache, another appendicitis, and still anothei a headache. 



Now shift gears back to a different waiting room, one of the "my rooms ^of the ^ 
high school. The teacher walks in and looks at the students anu says, Oh, isn t 
this going to be wonderful year. We ere all going to sit here for 180 days, 55 
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minutes per period, for 36 weeks this year: we are going to have an exciting time, 
the twenty-five of us working together. What! I can see some of you are frown- 
ing: I'm sorry; let me see what is wrong. This is 10th grade English. Let me 
dust off the curriculum guide (which was usually written several years ago and 
should have been burned before being printed). Oh, I see your problem-don t 
despair, I can help; it says 10th grade students lack an appreciation of Ixtera 
ture. We can solve that problem; all of you open your books to page 22. Yes, 
the green book, page 22; yes, that is the story, Silas Marker . Now we are going 
to read Silas Hamer for the next three weeks and discuss it xn class, then^we ^ 
will have a test. After you have studied Silas Marner and had your test, all of 
you will be cured from this problem called lack of appreciatxon of literature. 
"What! You failed Silas Marner — don't give up — in our school we always give you 
a second chance; open your blue books this time to page 1. Yes, that is^it, 
we are all going to read together that great piece of literature called ^Lzus 
Caesar. Do not worry that some of you are reading at 7th grade level, and some 
of you are reading at 13th grade level. You are all xn the 10th grade so you 
should all study the same textbook, read the same story at the same time, have 
the same exam, even though some of you cannot understand xt , and some ° Y° “ 
be bored because you read it by yourself two years ago. What. You failed Jul x us _ 
Caesar— well, do not despair. In America we believe in trilogies; you^always ^ 
get three chances — three strikes before you are out. Open your brown books thxs . 
time; yes. that is it' Tale o f Two Cities^ 

Some schools have gotten innovative and have substituted T reasure Island for Tale 
of Two Cities, and some are really innovative and are now xn trouble with the 
P.T.A. because they substituted Lord of the Flies for Treasure Island . a 

You failed Tale of Two Cities . Don't quit yet; we have another wonaerfu _°PP°t 
tunity in store for you. Because you failed to appreciate lxterature thxs year 
and thus failed English, you get to repeat 10th grade Englxsh next year and read 
the same three pieces of literature again." Conventional educators say -hat thxs 
is an exaggeration, but all one has to do is visit 10th grade required English 
classes a!! over America. If it isn't Silas Marner , it is still some other group- 
paced requirement; schools which have ability tracks or some type of homogeneous 
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grouping” only make the matter worse. The "new" quarter system in English is 
certainlv better than the year long course, but the quarter classes are still 
usually taught with group requirements and group prescriptions. How much longer 
are we going to continue to tolerate this kind of diagnosis in education. 

What we are talking about is the fact that we need to individually diagnose and 
prescribe for each child; we need to offer alternatives in terms of programs for 
each child based upon individual needs. The doctor checks each patient indivi 
ually ; he often calls for help from another specialist. He calls for help from 
his aides, such as nurses and X-ray technicians, and for blood tests in the 
laboratory. In other words, he not only individually diagnoses and prescribes 
and uses his own judgment, but he uses the judgment of other professional doctors 
and nurses and the results from laboratory and X-ray techniques. Yet, whe.e are 
we as educators? We are still determining the patient's prescription before we 
ever see them, before they ever enter 10th grade. We say that all 10th gr d_ 
next vear certainly need to read Silas Marner, because the curriculum guide says 
they need to appreciate literature; therefore, order a book for each child so 
that they may read and discuss it as a group, for they all have the same defici- 
ency. We never do individually diagnose and prescribe for Rally and Henry or ask 
whether or not Silas Marner is the appropriate tool for each individual. 

Wouldn't it be a sad state of affairs if M.D.'s planned that next September the 
^ • r c;t twenty-five patients to come into their offices would be classifie t ose 
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who have appendicitis problems, and all twenty-five would receive the same opera- 
tion? Yet, in schools we decide in the spring that all incoming 10th graders 
need the same curriculum in the fall; and the tragedy of all this is that we 
haven’t even met the transfer students. However, it does not matter; we already 
have a book for them. 

If we get involved with psychodiagnostic evaluation of some of the problem 
learners > which we must do more of than we have in the past, we find that stu- 
dents have problems in the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains. Most 
of the problem learners, ironically, have difficulties in the affective or 
psychomotor areas; they need a personalized program; they need to improve their 
self-image, find success, change their concept of life; they need a little love 
and affection; they need a teacher who perceives and who understands psycho- 
logical influences on learning. They usually have failed tc receive the proper 
perceptual motor training in the early years. 

But what do we do in most of the schools with problem learners? We put them back 
into more cognitive structure and give them more requirements; we say if Johnny 
cannot read or if Johnny does not like math or does not do well in those subjects, 
then the answer is to give him more math and more reading and more requirements, 
even to the extent of taking away psychomotor of affective domain development 
areas. We take away some of the so-called frill subjects like art, music, and 
physical education so that he can spend more time with reading and mathematics; 
and we take away sports and other curricular activities of this nature through 
ridiculous eligibilitv ules. This just merely increases the problem of the 
child in most cases. 

In analyzing current practices, as this chapter attempts to do, we find that we 
induce negative self-image for many students, and perpetuate it for others. What 
a number of them need is empathy and sympathy from the consultant; adult percep- 
tion must be different. Some students may need two hours of individualized 
reading, two hours of art, an hour of physical education, and an hour of respon- 
sibility time at a given moment in his or her development. But do we allow that? 
No, because the magic requirements and schedules arbitrarily set by administrators 
will not permit this kind of personalizing. 

Take a look at the tragedy of some of the Indian students. Many of them score 
below "normal” on a verbal test but score above average on a non-verbal test. 

Many of the Indian students come from families with incomes below $2,000. We 
classify them as stupid and lazy. We talk about the problem of alcoholism among 
the American Indiana, but what do we do about it? Do we give the Indian classes 
in Indian aesthetics? Do we point out the beauty of their ceremonials, crafts, 
art, poetry, and dances? Do we enhance the wonderful culture and heritage from 
which they have come? Do we point out in Indian history classes that Custer 
probably deserved what he got? We talk about glorious cavalry victories but 
Indian massacres. Do we talk about current Indian affairs and problems in 
classes? Usually not; rather, we attempt to make the Indian child submit to 
the culture of middle-class white suburbia; and as a result, many of the Indian 
students suffer from negative self-image. These same descriptions apply to 
other problem learners and to other minority populations as well as to a number 
of Indian students. 

This is not to say that all Indian or minority students have these problems. 

Most are fine individuals, and many of tnem do an excellent job in school; but 
as we work with the ones who have problems, we are really forced to ask, "What - 
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are we doing to correct the errors we make in most of the schools in America today?" 
He are not doing what we should with any of the minority groups who are having dif 
ficuUy- the saL statement applies to most of the yroMem students, from a minority 
or not 7 We do not have the answers; and yet, by pretending we do, or conven.-ently 
excusing the situation by a lack of time or a lack of money, we continue to perpet- ^ 
uate the difficulties of the problem learners. Do we really have problem learn . , 
or rather do we have "problem schools ? 

If we would only listen to kids. The students will indicate what is wrong with the 
schools and they Wxll indicate v;hat kinds of programs we need. _ The school-, tha. 
have begun to do this have had rewarding experiences. Some Indian philosophies, 
for example , say, "If you do not understand my silences, you wi.l never understad 
my words." Why do some students remain quiet in the classrooms? Could it be that 
they have a fear of being laughed at, or that they do not want to answer after 
another has failed and perhaps embarrass that other student. Co ““ J’f , ‘ t £ 

are afraid of being too right or too wrong in some situations. Some cultur s 
tie chSd to be quiet and listen; some are taught not to shine to the extent that 
others will criticize them as being too goody-goody. What some of these students 
Sth "r^lems “eed is an adult to talk to; we arbitrarily assign teachers and say 
to the student, "Go here, go there." If the student and teacher do cot got along, 
it is usually the student's fault. Have we gotten to a point whe^e students can 
select a consultant who allows students the opportunities to talk about themselves 
and the thSs they know best? Do we really show a genuine interest in each indl- 
vidual student, or do we pretend that we do and then put them into the mi 
standard requirements and group procedures and group diagnosis every day at schoo . 

We talk about culturally deprived students. There are none, but there are some 
who may be culturally different. If some tribes of Indian students playing basket- 
^irrrehisSd^t the score is, the questioner might ask aD ^ 
find out because they do not care. Yet, watch some groups of ™ lddla cla ^ C auca 
sian boys from suburbia; every five minutes the> are arguing about the score. Even 
in a game of scrub pickup in a local neighborhood, competition becomes more impo 

tant than cooperation. 

These types of differences can certainly cause cultural barriers— a real lack of 
communication.- If we are to truly understand individuals, we must finally admit 
that many students in classrooms may certainly need different programs. In one 
of the Mg cities recently the topic of a speech was the problem of students being 
culturally deprived; and, of course, again the answer was that they are not cal 
turally deprived, but that they may be culturally different. It was pomte 
that if a stranger went down to X Street and Y Avenue in this city on Saturday at 
mid’ight the stranger would be the one to be culturally deprived, or at least e 
III llo wasculturaUy different. If the stranger could not understand the culture 
in that community, he might be in serious trouble at that particular time of n g 
and on that particular corner. 

When we challenge the need to change some of the praci ices which have been dis- 
cussed in this cnapter, we must remember that we are not just talking abouL^the 
need to individualize programs for all children— tall , short, fat, 9 P 5 

green fast, slow,— it makes no difference as to their background, other than 
recognition of the fact that usually the individual's frame of -Terence and self- 
image make mandatory individual prescriptions. 

Further, we are talking about all schools— suburbia, rural, and inner city. We 
must analyze schools and their programs in all settings. Schools cannot cont 
q-~ have confining acres or fences. Students can no longer continue o 
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8:30 and be gobbled up in the walls of the school and not leave until 3:30. Schools 
cannot close at 3:30 or 4:00. They must be open seven days a week, 24 hours a day 
in most communities; students, in addition to using the school, must use other 
community resources, and the. parents must utilize the schools. Some schools are 
beginning to contract out to private agencies for instruction. They might, for 
example, contract out with a local reading laboratory a certain amount of time in 
which this laboratory works with designated students who are having reading diffi- 
culties. Often in these cases the private agency may do a better job than the 
school because the agencies are geared to handle this problem; their existence 
depends upon the volume of clients and their ability to succeed with these prob- 
lems. Their only profits come from this kind of instruction; if they are not suc- 
cessful, they will soon be out of business. Such agencies might be used to tackle 
some of the immediate problems in education. The recent O.E.O. effort in this 
direction is a pilot program, to sample the cognitive reading and ma.th areas ; 
improvement could relate to the affective. In spite of the early flaws, with 
the unfortunate interpretation of accountability, and the financial hassles, this 
concept may be of value in the long run. 

The potential school community resources are generally yet to be tapped. Why is 
it that we always seem to teach art and animal classes at school? Can t the 
animal classes be held at the local zoo? Can't the art classes be held at the 
art museum at least part of the time? These are not original ideas; some communi- 
ties and outstanding leaders in education have long advocated and have already 
implemented these kinds of programs. In this chapter we are just trying to draw 
together some of the current practices, an analysis of which does challenge present 
notions about schools. 

Why, for example, can't students from school A and school B me^t at the zoo to 
learn together. We have the problem of racial imbalance in certain cities. Part 
of the difficulty as related to schools is that we insist on the neighborhood 
school and the fact the stuuents must spend all day within the school walls. Why 
couldn't 30 students from neighborhood A which is perhaps an all "white" neighbor- 
hood and 30 students from neighborhood B which is perhaps an all "minor: y popula- 
tion" be sent to the zoo together? Here they form a class of 60 with two teachers 
and perhaps the employee at the zoo, parent volunteers, and teacher aides. In 
other words, perhaps four or five adults can work as a team with these 60 students 
to teach them something about the particular animals that they are visiting at the 
zoo on that particular day. Here is an integrated class working together outside 
the school walls; it helps to lessen social problems and the school racial situa- 
tion. Both groups are bussed; it is probably a much better learning experience 
to have students study animals in the zoo with all kinds of resources available 
than to have them sit in a classroom reading a book, looking at pictures, and 
perhaps discussing ,/ith a teacher who knows very little about animals. 

Why can't students spend a week or a month or longer working at the local hospital 
or all the dozens of other places in the community? Obviously, not all communities 
have zoos, art museums, or hospitals; and the weather, size of town, and number of 
students place limits on the practical application of these ideas. However, some 
of it can be done in each school district. The important concept presented here 
is that of getting the students outside the school walls more often l 'han the half 
day field trip once a semester. 

Consider the classes held within the walls, especially in the light of the twenty- 
first century. Is the content that students are learning really important and 
relevant, especially if the medical scientists are correct in their predictions 



that some of the current seniors will live to be 100 years old, and that some of 
the current kindergarten children may .live to be 125 years old. Many of these 
kindergarten children will not go to work formally until age 25, will work only a 

three or four day week and will retire at age 50. Are the kinds of programs that 

we have in the schools today designed for students who are going to live in the 

world of tomorrow? We no longer can say, "Well, that is way off in the future; 

we will worry about the twenty-first century when we get there." These students 
who will live in the twenty-first century are already in school and their programs 
must begin to be geared for a different society. 

Suppose the current kindergarten children do not learn anything until they are 30 
years old. They still have 70 to 100 years in which they can learn all that we 
learned in the 70 years we had when we came upon this earth. What are these stu- 
dents going 'to do from age 50 to age 125? They will have 75 years of leisure tine 
to twiddle their thumbs because we have not provided opportunities for them to do 
anything different. What are they going to do on the non-work days of the three 
or four day work week? This is one of the tremendous questions and one of the 
tremendous challenges in this world of change. What is really impor ^.o. learn 

now, for the future, and for students currently in school who may be a m the 

year 2050? 

Many of the leading educators are saying that perhaps the expressive subjects 
art, music, dramatics, creative writing, foreign language as a recreation, rec- 
reation courses themselves, home economics, and industrial arts are really the 
important subjects for many students. In schools are we going to continue to 
deal primarily with the instrumental subjects of math, science, social studies, 
English, and foreign language taught as an academic exercise? Even now, most 
of the population is working only 35 hours a week; yet, about 15 ner cent of t e 
population is averaging 55 hours a week. It's an unusual situation when a few 
put in 55 hours a week so that the many may work 35 hours a week. There has 
been a tremendous change from the years when the so-called blue-collar workers 
worked long, long hours so the ffv white-collar workers could enjoy more of the 
luxuries and time off. Many of the things we are now teaching in math, science, 
and English are not of value to current students, nor will the content be of 
value in the near future. Perhaps art, music, dramatics, and the expressive 
kinds of subjects will be the most important that we can offer to a great number 
of students. Certainly many of the students need more than we offer in these 
areas in current schools; we cannot really justify the old "academic" require- 
ments for all students for college admission or high school diplomas. In those 
areas which we might d cide to require, certainly the process rather than the 
content must be the focal point. 



Many educators can dwell upon their own personal experiences such as attending a 
self-contained elementary school where they never were fortunate enough to have 
reall”’ outstanding teachers in the areas of art or music. Many, as students, 
were not too interested in those subject? anjrway and, therefore, never developed 
much skill or talen'r.. They finally got to the 7th grade where it is common to 
find weaker teachers in required 7th grade art and music. ^ They disliked the 
teachers and the courses, so they rebelled and received D's in bo _h courses. 
Their experiences in art and music, in the 7th grade were so horrible that - ' er 
again did they choose, to take an art or music class, ’hev often go through 
five more years of secondary school, grades 8 through four years of under- 

graduate college, and four more years for the Ph.D. — thirteen years c/ -.-.ga 
school and college w ’ — aud never once do they take an art o>. c course. 

Why? Because society said these things were not important. They were required 
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to take over and over again English, history, and Hickey House education courses. 

The strict required curriculum and traditional methods of teaching really have 
proven to be of very little value to many; and yet, never were they required to 
take anything in the area of the expressive subjects, except for a little physical 
education which was poorly taught. In high school most were even excused from 
that because they were members of the athletic teams; and now these students are 
school administrators and parents. 

If one wants to see weak education, generally speaking, visit 7th and 8th grade 
required general music classes. The 7th and 8th grades are supposed to be explor- 
atory and elective and exciting; and yet we require students to take English, 
social, math, science, physical education, and/or art/music, and/or shop/home 
economics. If they do not do exactly as the teacher says, they flunk and are 
told that they are terrible students. In art and music, for example, even though 
they were designed supposedly to help students find a place for themselves as 
they explore their future, if some students do not like a teacher, do not litre 
working i th clay, or cannot sing in tune, they get D's or F's or unsatisfactory 
notices in these exciting exploratory years of their lives. And what research 
indicates that all students should have two semesters of English and only one 
semester of music? 

What really is important to teach in terms of current knowledge? If the eight- 
year study during the 1930 's had any value and if the experiences we had with 
the Gl's returning from the battlefield in 1946 and entering college had any 
sinificance whatsoever, then we certainly should know that college success does 
not depend upon the magic requirements of most high schools. It is poss. ole for 
a student to skip those wonderful algebra, English, biology , and world civiliza- 
tion courses and still go on to college to become doctors, lawyers, astronauts, 
construction workers, salesmen, or whatever other criteria we want to apply as 
having found success in the academic world. And how awful that word "academic" 
is as used it schools. We differentiate between the so-called important academic 
subjects and the so-called less important subjects — "the frills and the non- 
academics." We know that students can take four years of basketweaving in high 
school and still go on to college, find success, and get good grades, if grades 
are the criterion. The important thing is that the students find success, 
develop positive self-images, find that . learning is fun, learn how to tackle 
situations, become self-directing and responsible, and learn to make decisions 
and value judgments. These are the kinds of things that seem to make a difference 
in terms of success, not only in college but in the world of work and the world 
of home. Therefore, what should we teach, and how should we teach it? What 
evidence do we really have to support that what we are doing now is the correct 
way? 

And look at the so-called curriculum innovations. Host of them have been improve- 
ments over the past; the materials have cut out some of the less important informa- 
tion, but we really have not come up with exciting innovations in the area of cur- 
ricula. We haven't developed criteria for as essing the pre-packaged curriculum 
materiaxJ that are now on the market, although greupr are workin^ on them. \<h 
really haven't developed curricula that allows students to learn critical thinking 
and creativity or to develop these traits to an extent that we can say, "Yes, we 
are doing these things fer boys and girls." We have not developed many courses 
that really spell out behavioral objectives; and we have not come up with evidence 
yet as to what difference, if any, that spelling out behavioral objectives makes 
in terms of the final student product at the time they now "graduate." We really 
have not determined the role of humanities or the behavioral sciences in school 



programs, let alone properly define them. BSCS biology, as an example, is 100 per 
cent better than the biology programs that were in vogue prior to BSCS; and yet, 
that program, even the second edition, is badly in need of change and revision. 

It is still group-paced and discipline centered; we have only taken a step forward. 
We really need to challenge what we are doing in the world of curriculum innovations 

Bow many of the new programs are taught on an interdisciplinary base? We keep 
saying that knowledge is interrelated, yet we keep teaching as if there were no 
relationships whatsoever. In most of the schools we still try to teac at least 
twelve or more subjects as separate entities: communicative arts, theater arts, 

music, art, foreign language, social studies, industrial arts, home economics, 
mathematics, science, physical education, health, business, and other such depart- 
ments. Now we can add environmental studies and child growth and development 
probably the two most important. 

Perhaps it is time to narrow the curriculum to two or three general areas. One 
might be. as an example, called communication. We might discuss such concepts 
as man and beauty. In an area called interaction we might study something like 
man and society or the effect of war on the individual nation. In an area called 
environment we might study topics such as man and nature and man and universe, 
or we could teach humanities, sciences, or unified arts. There are many ways o 
attack the problem; but rather than continue to teach twelve isolated subjects, 
we should find several alternative ways to interrelate the curriculum in a much 
more meaningful program for boys and girls. The concepts could be taught by 
learning teams of adults, which could be reconstituted whenever necessary. They 
could change for each concept, every theme, every semester, every year, or when- 
ever it seemed best. There would be ongoing • change in the curriculum. Only a 
few -chools have begun revision in terms of interrelating knowledge. Even beyond 
tli should be only one curriculum — all interrelated. It is difficult to do now, 
perhaps some merging will help schools move in this direction. A better way is 
to have students develop their own interrelated courses where the material ma -es 
sense to them and where teacher teams and personality matches can thrive. O ur- 
riculum centers are established and then merges are accomplished through individ- 
ual or small group courses which are planned to meet a felt need. 

Some schools have been very successful in merging the following combinations. 
Expressive Arts (the old English, art, music, and foreign languages); Environ 
mental Studies (the old science, physical education, social studies, and healt ), 
Technological Systems (the old mathematics, business, industrial arts, and home 
economics). This combines the former academic and non-academics, it balances 
team numbers, it relates subjects with common pursuits, it forces the teams to 
overlap (math and science and English and social studies in different teams) , 
and it gives recognition to special areas w. chout isolation. We are finding 
that most special education students should be out. in the regular programs 
about three-fourths of the day. This can be done with individualized instruc- 
tion and team learning. Different possible approaches will be presented in 
Section C. Here all we are trying to do is to ask and analyze whether t e con 
tinuation of departmentalization is best. As we approach the 21st century, 
certainly creative draamers can produce a more viable organization. 
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Chapter 6 



More Provoking Questions 



For the 70 f s, we probably ought to have axper^ .ces that are learned almost 
entirely through an individualized and interrelated basis. Individualizing 
instruction does not mean one student always alone. It still involves the con- 
cepts- of groups x^hen groups make sense. In learning in the big barn concept 
previously discussed, the students operate most of the time independently. They 
select materials which they want to study; there should not be the forma] courses 
most scl ols now have. If a student wants to learn in the area ci economics j 
for example, he can work x<7ith consultants to develop the kind of program that 
would include the process and kno\*7iedge he hoped to gain. An individual student- 
might be the only one in the school studying a certain phase of economics 
because this x^as meaningful for him at this particular moment. Again, Tt at this 
moment in time’ 1 is a crucial consideration in curriculum prescription. 

On the other hand, there may be a group of stv dents who are interested in a 
certain concept; each student may still work at his ox*m pace and at his o\<m 
speed. Hox^ever, they may be ' rought together in small and large groups x<rher 
needed to discuss the program or materials or concepts, or to share ideas and 
interact; we know that interaction is important in learning. In other words, 
in this big pool-barn concept, where the curricula is completely flexible, where 
there are no magic requirements of five days a x^eek for each class in which at 
least 15 enrollees are essential In order to justify the existence of the course, 
a student may study the topics which appear ^o be relevant and at a level corres- 
ponding with the interest and ability to accomplish the goal. Teachers should 
not teach groups day after day but should act as motivators, stimulators, and 
tutors. This openness allows for completely individualized and flexible pro- 
gramming, with few constant demands, with continuous progress, and yet r still 
provides group interaction and laboratory experiences when and where needed and 
at the appropriate time. 

In later chapters more detail will be presented as to how to individualize. There 
is always criticism from teachers that it is impossible to individually diagnose 
and prescribe. They claim that they are not trained to do this and that they will 
make mistakes. It is true that errors will be made; M.D.'s are noi 100 per cent 
accurate in their diagnoses * But look at the mistakes being made now by educators. 
We diagnose and prescribe every day, but traditionally we do it by the group 
method. Everyone read this chapter, do these problems, or have this assignmc.it 
ready by Friday. Day after day, all over America, teachers pretend to diagnose 
and prescribe; they claim all students in the class need the same instruction. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Carefully analyze current educational 
practices in the majority of schools in the United States. 

We will continue to make mistakes as we individually diagnose and prescribe, but 
not as many as by tee group method; x%re have the time and the techniques. If x/e 
will stop trying to "cover content” and take time for individual conferences, we 
can do it. Tne tools for Individual diagnosis are those we already have and use. 
The proposed difference here is that we should utilize a more formalized approach 
and application of these techniques. 





Obviously, in order to do this the school's philosophy and organization must change. 
The six components discussed earlier must be dramatically revised- Schools will 
need capsules, contracts, unipacs, multiple reference books, paperbacks, programmed 
materials, filmstrips, tapes, single concept loop films, reorders and projectors, 
phonographs, and beefed-up resource centers. Current texts ma y have to be torn up 
and subdivided; curriculum project materials must be individualized; programs must 
be self-paced. Students need to write their own goals, dev-a^op their own quest 
activities and be allowed to pick from a smorgasbord of activities. 

As we challenge the need for change, we must look at the whole concept of learning. 
What is the nature of learning? How do kids learn? There i s a thought that says, 
"Effective oral communcation is when students teach and teachers learn." XThen are 
we going to come to the realization that frame of reference h as a tremendous in- 
fluence on how students learn and how they communicate, what they understand, and 
what they learn in class? Do we really know all we need tp ^now about learning? 
Learning about learning should be a major focus of pre-s°~vi Ce and in-service 
efforts. Why isn't tl are a full-speed-ahead attack on L uUestion of how indi- 
vidual students learn, and why haven't we done more to im t T <ent what knowledge 
we do have? Why do students still get D's and F's and drop °Ut of school? Per- 
haps it is because we do not understand that learning probably does best occur 
when the students teach and the teachers learn. 

What is the leadership role of the teacher? Have we ever &b a lyzed classroom 
behavior? Do we know what is accomplished when the teacher s tands up in front 
of the class and talks and talks? What kind of verbal communication results in 
good learning environments? What kind of communication is best for a teacher to 
use? Who is a successful teacher? What are the criteria f OT knowing whether 
the learner has accomplishes the goals that were to be reached? Who set these 
goals? What about theories and knowledge in the area of instruction? Have we 
applied them to teacher training? Why is it colleges still lecture three times 
a week from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m- to young prospective teachers ip a course called 
Adolescent Psychology and say, "Don't lecture to adolescent 5 '? Have we really 
begun to analyze teacher supervision, as an example? Does supervisory 

teacher who observes the student teacher from the back of th^ room and watches 
the verbal interaction chat takes place in the classroom really know what to 
look for in terms of successful teacher behavior? What might be the role of the 
teacher in the whole world of simulation, games, and other teaching techniques 
that are beginning to be researched in some of the innovatfvq schools? We really 
have not studied very carefully this whole area of the lead^Ship r °fe of the 
teacher. 

As we ask more questions, what about students' rights? Thi s is going to become 
one of the crucial issues in the next ten years. If some of the present change 
agent educators were students again in high school, knowing a ll the things that 
they know now, and if they were attending a conventional hfg^ school with bells 
ringing, hall passes, study halls, single textbooks, tes :s °h Friday, final exams, 
and all those wonderful Lniugs that we have done to kids these years — teaching 

them as if they were jailbirds— these change agents would p c the leaders of student 
revolts. If students don't rise up and force educators to t^roW out many of the 
traditional worn out rituals, then the students are doing ^du Ca gion and themselves 
a great injustice. Students should be urged to peacefully hoy c ott; hut even more, 
schools should eliminate the hangups that are causing studo 11 *: unrest. In most 

instances, the students are right, except in some, cases wh^ r ^ a few are spurred on 
by a fanatic minority. 



At tha present time, administrators are caught in a. great dilemma. Students are 
beginning to exhibit dissatisfaction and are hammering at the administration.. 

Teachers are going on strike and demanding negotiations. The adult is dissatis- 
fied with the American society, and he sees the. schools as part of the olame. 

Are the students right in their criticisms or are they wrong? Ar.d what about 
faculty grievances? As we look at the rights of students and the things about 
which they are complaining, we find many of them to be legitimate. They are 
exposing fundamental flaws in society and in the academic establishment. They 
are questioning values, as in situations where they understand that perhaps tb 
war on poverty probably needs 50 billion dollars to tackle a task for which only 
1.7 billion dollars may have been appropr'i ted. They are saying that perhaps 80 
per cent of the nopulatic n must give up more of their income in order to correct 
the deficiencies we now find among the 20 per cent of the population. 

If students are in conventional kinds of schools, we should be among the first to 
urge them to begin to demand some changes. However, rather than have them be 
forced to demand change, those who are in command of the schools today the parents, 
school board, administrators, and teachers — should recognize that we need change and 
that we should offer chis change before the students demand it. We should say to 
them, "We must change the kinds of schools we have. v ou are right in some of the 
criticisms you are making; therefore, please help adjust the learning situation so 
that you can have the kind of school you deserve for optimum potential. 

Educators must analyze the traditional practices in the conventional schools and 
the newer practices that have been adopted by the innovative schools. We must 
challenge the flaws in the society and in the general educational systems. blather 
than to constantly criticize each other and ticker and fuss and fight , educators 
together must take a look at the prospective changes in the society which are 
coming by 1980 and 1990 and in the 21st cc-tury. We must ask questions: ’What 

are the implications for education of these prospective changes in society?" If 
we are going to achieve change, we must create an environment, a climate which 
can serve as a vehicle for successful renewal. It is often stated that the man 
who is educated is the man who has learned how to learn, who has learned how to 
adapt and change, and who knows that no knowledge is secure. If these thoughts 
are valid, then how many concepts are rejected by current educators me because 

we are not familiar with the proposal and have not learned to adapt ar ange? 

How many ideas are rejected because they do not meet Individual frame of reference 

criteria? 



In the October 9, 1967, issue of U,S. News and World Report , the title of an 
article, "Airports of the Future," was of interest to educators. Part of the 
sub— s tatements read as follows: "Revolutionary Changes Lie Ahead Airports 

Being Built or Designed Will Offer Fantastic Innovations — Walking — • Will Be 

Almost Eliminal ••d„" The educational innovators could not help but think at 

that time, knowin Q how desperately airports need to improve, how the air industry 
can talk about revolutionary changes and fantastic innovations, and then proceed 
to accomplish these changes; in fact, air travelers actually encourage such new 
directions. As a contrast, look at education. Educators are usually afraid to 
openly discuss revolutions or fantastic innovations; in fact, many havs a diffi- 
cult time A some areas even talking about evolution. Th.’ question now, though, 
is before schoolman: Should educators talk about revolutionary change^- and 

fantastic innovations in the schools? 




Some people have accused the innovators of moving too fast. But just review com- 
ments made by leading educators "-ior to 192C. For exampl-, "Marks in the el’ ~:nen- 
tary school ar° net to be recommended, and at the high school level they are to be 
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patiently tolerated— only because cf the requirements of the colleges which are 
based upon some such records--." "These concepts and these programs that we are 
laboring over today rre by no means new— they are hardly revolutionary— we are not 
moving too fast— we are not changing too rapidly— we are not innovating irrespon- 
siviv . " Yet, fifty years later we still have report cards m elementary schools, 
we are still tolerating Carnegie units because of the colleges, and we are still 
trying to convince people that new ideas in education are not revolutionary. 



We are headed into technological, cultural, religious, and social revolutions and 
evolutions as we approach the 21st century: yet, some schools are still reading 
materials similar to such obsolete comic books as Buck Rogers— we already know 
how to go to the moon— and even worse, many schools are still tied to the single 
textbook— the basal reader, for example— purchased from one of the major publishing 
companies . 



One of the reasons we are presently so concerned about analyzing current practices 
as related to change is the problem of the time span of adoption. We are all 
familiar with the early studies that generally indicated it has taken fifty years 
to bring about change in education, in terms of nationwide acceptance and imple- 
mentation of the proposal. Some of the newer indications show that a few of the 
current innovations are being adopted more rapidly. However, as one looks at 
many of the changes suggested in the schools, one finds that the time span of the 
adoption curve still is basically true. About 2.5 per cent of the schools in 
America could be classified as truly and exceptionally innovative. Another. -3. 5 
per cent could be classified as early adopters, 34 per cent the early majority, 

34 per cent the late majority, and 16 per cent the laggard schools. From the 
time the 1 .ggard schools finally adopt something that the innovative schools 
started, often a fifty-ye-’.r time span has elapsed, even for a change that we 
finally all agreed was worthwhile. For those who don't believe this long span 
exists iusr look at the early childhood problem; until the advent of Headstart, 
only 50 oer cent of the children in the United States had an opportunity to attend 
a kindergarten type program; some states still do not have publicly supported kin- 
dergartens. Yl , kindergartens are over fifty years old, and a full day, ->-n i 
vidualized, five-year-old program has shown to be of tremendous value for most. 



Education today, then, must embark upon a new speedway. In listening to such 
races as the Indianapolis 500, innovative educators cannot help but reflect on 
change in the racing industry. A few years ago the front engine Offenhauser 
ruled the race track. Their owners thought they had a very fine machine. Then 
along came the rear engine Ford. People laughed at it. Too small. Not durable 
enough. People claimed it would never replace the Offenhauser; yet, about three- 
fourths of the cars at a recent Indianapolis race were lords. Only a few Of fen 
hausers were still in existence, and then along came the turbine. It was better 
than the other racers; but what was the first reaction yes, to reject it. ven 
the racing industry has difficulty in breaking traditions and allowing change to 
occur, but as witnessed by the acceptance of the Ford and now other new recent 
models, it is certainly obvious that they can 'do ib much more rapidly than educa 
tors. * Schools must join the educational speedway. We must move from the early 
Offenhauser to the latest designs, knowing that around <he corner is another ne- 

revolutionary proposal . 

We have to get used to change in education. We have lived too long with people 
whose feet have been solidly on the ground; we must now begin to get accustomed 
to living with people who have their heads in the clouds. 
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We are seeking new goals in education. For years, we have tried to go up the same 
side of the mountain. It seems we keep getting hung up or. the same cliff. In 
taking the same path and in trying to reach the same goals, we have never been able 
tc accomplish the task. In education today we are saying, "Let s take new paths; 
l e t's reach new goals." Certainly some of the things we have done in the past we 
want to retain; on the other hand, we now have additional goals and new ways of 
reaching all goals . 

One of the newer goals that we are consciously seeking in schools as to develop 
self-directing, responsible, decision making individuals. In the cast we have 
given lip service to that statement; w > have never organized schools to accomplish. . 
this task. We want students to enjoy school and learning. We want them to loo k 
forward to self-education in a lifelong pursuit of meaning. We are interested in 
having them discuss concepts; we want them to learn about process; we want them, to 
inquire, to discover. These things are more important than content. It is true 
we are still interested in content, but what content? We need to re-evaluate our 
traditional curriculum offerings. There is a fairly accurate cliche that says 
about half of what we are teaching is irrelevant, and the half we should be 
teaching has not been discovered. 

One of the major reasons for change in sci,v»ols is the terrific problem of dropouts 
or pushouts, both the in-school and out-of-school ^ype. The in-school dropouts 
will be discussed later. Suffice it here to present a recipe for out-of-school 
dropouts or pushouts, by Hugh Wood, Professor at the University of Oregon. As 
one reads this statement, it is hard not to reflect on the kinds of programs we 
have for the many non— achieving students in school today. 



"Take one poor American boy, give him as litt- love as possible, kick him 
around a bit at home, put him in an academic schoolroom with a subject- 
centered curriculum and a scholarly teacher who sees no hope for him. Fail 
him once or twice, never give him more than a "D," be critical, never praise 
him, treat him as a number rather than a person, and do not let him ever 
feel he belongs in school. Transfer him from one school to another occa- 
sionally, keep him out of school activities. Stir these difficulties well 
together, make him angry enough to play truant a few times, cook well in 
social class structure, burn to a crisp with sarcasm, and bake two or three 
years. This should produce something you can sweep outside or under the 
academic rug, but if you cannot get rid of thim this way, tell him he has 
to take English with Miss Brown. If you want to frost this wi^ a little 
juvenile delinquency, deny him a job the first 30 places he tries. If 
this recipe still produces a good American youth, try again." 

As schools have begun to change, many individuals have tried to classify the issues 
ana trends in instruction today. What are the issues which are forcing the devel- 
opment of a rationale for change? 

In the area of diagnosis and treatment of learning disabilities, we must look at 
questions relating to psychological influences on learning, perceptual-motor 
training, self-concept and sychomotor influences on reading, and the roles 

of the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains, to mention but a few. In 
the area of teacher leadership roles and interaction analysis, we have yet to 
determine t.i<* mo.it effective teacher behavior. Teachers have not been given 
research training; we are still disputing theories of instruction microteaching 
types of ideas are still j”st possibilities for improvement. 



The whole concept of living in a global village is unexplored. What is a model 
city? How can education contribute to solving problems of crime, minorities, 
poverty, and slums? Shcniid not school districts have local planning, research, 
and development centers? Teachers and negotiations and their reins in a global 
v.Lilag^ gs professionals, as decision makers, as participants in the problem of 
students ’ rights still are under revision. And in the global village, perhaps 
an experience called The Future, taught by a team of sociologists, psvchologis ts , 
physician., economists, scientists, anthropologists, architects, and planners, 
and f ocu 1 ng on 1980-2020, might be more relevant for current students than the 
present covtses in the Ancient and Western Civilizations 

What about the scope nt all of the coming changes? Are we talking about a 
rationale for change ualy in the United States, or has it become international? 
The lattet is true as a number of other nations are now involved in studying and 
implementing new directions in education, indicating that several countries are 
beginning to awaken to the same problems we have in the United States. Further, 
the U. S. Office of Education has funded regional laboratories. Articles being 
written on change in education are coming from social scientists and other out- 
side the field of education. The Designing Education for the Future Project, 
the National Institute for the Study of Educational Change, the Educational 
Facilities Laboratory, the many university centers where Professors are studying 
the change process have been additional indications. Innc /ative leaders like 
J. Lloyd Trump, and the number of experimental schools developing throughout the 
world are showing that the scope is more than local; it has become national and 
international. There is a growing awareness of the need for change in education. 

One of the reasons for this new vision in the United States has been federal 
funding. Title III, for example, lias enabled school leaders to consider projects 
to advance creativity in education by establishing centers which have encouraged 
the development and demonstration of worthwhile innovations in educational prac- 
tice through exemplary programs and through supplamenting existing programs and 
facilities. Title III has been involved in the processes of inquiry, invention, 
demonstration, and adoption, thus helping overcome some of the major problems 
we have h^d in the past in developing a rationale for improvement. In spite of 
all recent criticisms of, and flaws, in Title III programs. Title III has been 
a fantastic contribution to change. 



To be significantly successful, though, we certainly need further visions. For 
example, why don’t we have electronic bluebirds? Why should students spend as 
much as two hours a day on a school bus looking out of the window? Couldn’t 
those two hours sometimes be spent in individualized instruction through com- 
puters, dial access, tapes, and other media? Certainly the school bus could 
become an automated arrangement. We may have helicopters taking school children 
rather th a xi buses; the next step then would be electronic whirlyl^rds. These 
things may be out of the question at the piresent time, but already students in 
Kentucky and Mississippi are learning through materials from automated centers 
in California and there is an electronic bluebird in Colorado. Perhaps whirly- 
birds will never come to pass, but the ideas of students being transported in 
some other fashion than spending two hours in buses will eventually lead to 
improvements in this area. It must be remembered, though, in favor of the 
present system, that for some of the students, and they should be ider-tif ied, 
perhaps the 360 hours that are spent talking with friends on the bus is the 
best way for them to spend their time. However, a number of students could 
certainly benefit from some other use of the 360 hours. 
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major problem w have always had in education is called calculated apathy, 
is another word for complacency. We have been so content with the status quo 
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in most communities that we have been unqilling to change. As we begin to develop 
a rationale for revision, we are going to question some sacred cows. Questioning 
sacred cows causes emotional upheaval. Generally, change seems to occur through 
upsetting experiences in a supportive climate; in other words, the needier from 
outside upsets the status quo inside. However, on the inside is a handholder — a 
superintendent or other who can support the concept tnat change will not occur 
without planning • This type of approach toward eliminating calculated apathy leads 
to consent and consensus, and thus situations where the community is prepared to 
accept change. 

If one looks back into some of the history books, it is easy to develop a ration- 
ale for renovation, especially if we believe we have better ideas now than we did 
200 years ago. If we look at a picture of a classroom in 1770, we find a teacher 
sitting on a little platform listening to children recite while the others sit on 
benches; the dunce is in the corner. One hundred years later, 1870, the picture 
shows the teacher still seated listening to recitation; but she is down off the 
platform and the students have a type of crude desk. As we reach 1970, tragically, 
the situation is basically the same. The teacher still sits listening to a group 
recite. The students have been jammed into desks probably no more comfortable 
than they had in 1870, and they are engaged in busy work. Little has changed in 
terms of classroom organization in 200 years. Hopefully, in the 70* s we will find 
more schools with programs that eliminate thirty children sitting in desks facing 
the blackboard. 

As wa talk about a philosophy geared to change, certainly want to discuss and 
plan for different teacher-pupil relationships. In most schools we still have 
too many teachers who say "go to the office, John." There is a negative approach 
toward boys and girls. Discipline and control of the environment are seen as the 
most important factors. In the new kinds of schools we want teachers to say, 

"May I try to help, Johnny?" We want sunny bright kinds of environments where 
teachers are not concerned about control but are concerned about the needs and 
interests of each of the individual students. We are not concerned about imposing 
the authority of the teacher upon the student; rather we are concerned about 
working with the student to help him become a self— directing , decision making 
individual . 

In this situation the organization can develop a fifty-fifty relationship with 
students, not a ninety-ten relationship. Most schools now find ninety to one 
hundred per cent of the decisions made by the principal or faculty as the voices 
of authority. Students do not have a part in deciding what is best for them. 

In the new schools, a t least fifty to eighty per cent of the decisions are made 
by the students. This means that adults are going to have to study new methods 
of learning and instruction. They must review, in light of the learning and 
instructional concepts now available, the kind of curriculum that is relevant to 
students . 

Teachers must decide whether their emphasis is going to be on content, or whether 
it is going to be on the development of logical thinking, discovery, and inquiry 
techniques. Are they going to permit and encourage the students to question the 
authority of the content, of the textbook, and of the decisions made by the adults? 

An analysis of current practices certainly includes revision in the university 
and teacher education programs; the Old Ivy Tower must change. This business of 
the college professor being an expert with prestige but confused as to whether 
his role is to teach, research, or write must be reviewed; the traditional academic 
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senate and the publish or perish routine must be eliminated. Can we put up with 
fifty more years of segmented departments in colleges, and Ph.D.'s who know all 
the answers? Can we continue to put up with colleges which insist upon grade- 
point averages and Carnegie units, Monday-Wednes day -Friday lectures, final exams, 
rigid schedules, required attendance, egg crate rooms, and ringing bells? ^ It is 
amazing to realize the number of colleges in the United States still ringing 
bells and relying on the course textbook. There are very few innovative colleges 
in the United States. Teachers are not being trained to teach in innovative 
schools. Administrators are not being trained to plan for change; and yet most 
Americans are quite sure that the society of 1980 and the society of 2000 will 
be entirely different than the present. When are the Ivy Towers going to change. 

Considering that right now teachers really are trained in the general culture and 
not in colleges, it causes wonder as to why we even have colleges of education. 

For example, watch six-year-old children play doctor; they give a shot, use a 
stethoscope, and give the patient a pill, but that is it. They cannot perform 
the other functions of the doctor because they must go to school to learn these. 
However, watch children play school at age 6; little Mary can do everything the 
teacher can. She can scold, put students in a corner, assign them workbooks, 
have them sing a little song, sit in a small group and read a book, and have 
them go out for recess. There is little need for the present colleges of educa- 
tion. If teacher education is to become meaningful, we must take a look at what 
the schools of the 90' s probably are going to ba like. What will the general 
functions of these schools be? What will the social functions of the school be. 
What skills, concepts, and knowledge will be needed by individuals living in the 
society as the year 2000 approaches: 

Fortunately we are beginning to see a few new programs in teacher education. 

Some schools are saying goodbye to student teaching, methods courses, college 
supervisors, 20-30 hours of required education courses, development of multi- 
purpose teachers, the socialization and intellectualization of teachers as goals, 
college professors' stuffy lectures, traditional final exams, the single textbook, 
and rigidity and sameness. The colleges of education must teach the way t ey 
expect teachers to teach; they do not expect teachers to lecture three days a 

week. 

We have evaluated the present teacher education programs to some extent and found 
them inadequate; thus, hello innovators. Fortunately, around the country there 
are about fifteen colleges and universities that are trying different ways of 
educating teachers. They are looking for better solutions. Part of the problem 
is to evaluate these new efforts, to measure their effectiveness, and if seemingly 
effective, to encourage the universities to go even further. 

We are getting to the day when we will have differentiated teaching staffs, and 
colleges must train people for these positions. More and more master teachers 
will be hired to work on a twelve-month contract; some teachers will diagnose 
and prescribe while others will carry out part of the prescription. Some of the 
experimental college programs say that behavioral changes of teachers occur in a 
clinical approach. Are microteaching, individualized projects, simulation, T 
grouping, and sensitivity training the ideas which are going to help in teacher 
education programs? Should we start freshmen in college into the teacher educa- 
tion program via work in the schools, or should we wait until the master s pro- 
gram as some colleges propose? 
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Certainly these questions, in terms of new directions of teacher education, are 
illustrative of the kinds of programs we must consider if change is going to occur, 
not only in teacher education programs but in all schools, Pre-^K through graduate 
degrees. Further, consideration must be given to the probL ~i of teacher certifi- 
cation. We are so stagnated in the belief that IS, 22, or 12 hours of education 
courses make a person certified; and we are so certain that we can separate an 
elementary teacher or child from a secondary teacher or child merely by deciding 
upon labels called "6th grade" and "7th grade" that we seem to have lost all hope 
at present of ever improving teacher preparation. Fortunately, a few are grum- 
bling at the absurd way we certify teachers. One of these days the revolution- 
aries are going to have their day in court and out will go the present inflexible 
magic requirements. The situation is further almost hopelessly entwined in some 
institutions when it is realized that perhaps 30 per cent of the college training 
is in the school of liberal arts, not in the school of education, and the liberal 
arts professors have been some of the worst offenders. 

Even more, besides the revision of the present: state department rituals regarding 
certification of teachers, out will go the horrible regulations now in force re- 
garding high school graduation. In some states, for example, all high school 
students must take four years of English, three years of social studies including 
one in the senior year, two years of physical education, one year of math, and one 
year of science. No art, music, industrial arts, home economics, foreign language, 
or business education is required. Just what research is there to indicate that 
three years of social studies is more important than art for all students or for 
that individual student? What does social studies in a senior year do for an 
individual? Does he enlist in the Army, wear his hair shorter, vote more often, 
or what? 

Regulations regarding high school graduation and teacher education are obsolete. 
Even if most educators could agree on some of them, there is no research to sup- 
port their claims. The idea of high school programs based upon the demands or 
college entrance is equally questionable. High school people know more about 
student needs at this level than do the colleges. There will come a day when 
there will be a mass overhaul of high school and college graduation requirements 
and teacher certification. In the meantime, innovative educators should do 
everything possible to circumvent regulations which work against the needs cf 
the individual. One day, for example, secondary principals of a given state will 
just refuse, as an association, to honor state department and college rituals. 

That day will be the dawn of a new era for the students of America. 

Until recently very little was known about successful teacher behavior. After 
all these years of teaching, we still really know very little about what methods 
and what personalities are best for a teacher; subjective ratings have usually 
been as good as objective ratings. We are beginning to reach conclusions , some 
of which have even seemed to indicate that organization makes very little differ- 
ence. Of course, the effect of the differences which have been studied have been 
measurements of traditional academic achievement in the cognitive areas , such as 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. They are not evaluations of environment as re- 
lated to new concepts, such as responsibility and decision making. The whole 
area of teacher methodology needs a great deal of research. 

As we enter the 70*s and look at individuals in teaching, we find that some teacher 
characteristics do make a difference. We are beginning to find some evidence, for 
example, that teacher warmth seems highly defensible; that indirect approaches are 
more effective than direct; and that teachers who exhibit valid cognitive 
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structures in their subject fields seem to have more success. The further ques- 
tion is, can science contribute more to the prediction and evaluation of success- 
ful teaching? Can new technological advances give some answers as to successful 
teacher behavior? Certainly this whole area of not knowing what makes a success- 
ful teacher points out vividly the need for evaluation of the total education 
systems, not only the traditional but innovative proposals as well. 

One approach to summarizing the questions and suggestions made in this chapter, 
as related to the analysis of current practices and rationale for change, is to 
suggest that as a way of starting on a broader scale than just the local school 
level, the districts, and regions might hold dreamers' conferences. Invited to 
these sessions should be sociologists, philosophers, psychologists, industrial- 
ists, sciantists, physicians, and educators. These groups should discuss as 
well as they possibly can where education is now, and then contrast that picture 
with visions of where it ought to be now and where it needs to go. Out of these 
conferences should grow a commitment and plans for change and ideas as to how to 
change if schools are to catch up and keep abreast of the coming world. Besides 
the here and now and the very near future, the dreamers' conferences should focus 
on the question of what will education be like in the year 2000? For example, 
probably school buildings, as they are presently known, will dramatically shrink 
in size as the school in the community and home computer system are. available. 
Speeding up and immediate retooling is needed and will help. Further evaluation 
and reflection must be built into the change program, but communities should 
have as their long-range goal a differert kind of education for 1980, 1990, and 
the year 2000; schools must commit themselves to on-going innovation. 7f ever 
there was a time to develop a rationale for change in the schools of North America, 
that time is noxtf. 
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Chapter 7 



Evaluating Program Effectiveness 



In Chapter 5 we attempted to analyze present practices; now we face the task of 
evaluating them, regardless of whether the practice is considered "innovative 
or "conventional." Probably the biggest deficiency of past educational efforts 
is that we have failed in both "new" and ' old programs to really accurately 
evaluate what has happened to students. Most of the programs and procedures in 
the schools, and especially those of the traditional programs, have been based 
upon whims, individual beliefs, group compromises, age group achievement tests; 
they have not been based upon sufficient evaluation and research. We must make 
a commitment then, as we begin to innovate, net to repeat the same mistake that 
the conventional schools have made all these years. The only evaluation we 
really have had in schools for the most part, is evaluation of content, and 
that content which was chosen was based upon authoritarian decisions of teachers 
and administrators and testing and textbook companies; these groups decided what 
items were really important for boys and gxrls to learn; most ^>1 li.ateiv . j . 

has been irrelevant. 

As we look at the 69 or more elements, renovations, revisions, and renewals that 
are now upon education, we must ask: "Have these new proposals made any real 

difference? Will they in the future? Have such notions as self-direction, 
responsibility, decision making, behavioral objectives, continuous progress, 
affective domain, diagnosis and prescription, perception, individualization, 
team teaching, flexible scheduling, team planning, non-grading, unipacs , new 
curriculum projects, new directions in teacher education, conferences on change, 
workshops, large and small group instruction, independent study , retrieval 
systems, computer scheduling, resource centers, acoustical flooring, human rela- 
tions, planning centers, pods, T-grouping , student centers, television, and all 
the rest actually improved the process of education for the boys and girls of 
America? Have any of these really made any difference in the classroom any dif- 
ference for Pete and Sally — and if so, has it been a positive or negative 
difference?" 

There is really nothing very new in evaluation methods. The innovators here have 
few secrets. We already know what methods of evaluation are available and how to 
use them. The basic problem is a failure of the American system to build in and 
provide for true methods of evaluation of any of the programs. What we have done 
in most districts is to rely on so-called standardized achievement tests and 
teacher judgment report cards, which really said very little except to reinforce 
the notion already known, that schools are failing to meet the needs of a society 
in transition. Now unfortunately, the new accountability movement is reinforcing 
obsolete evaluation. There is nothing wrong with the concept of accountability, 
but it must be revised. We now need INNOVATION IN EVALUATION. We need new direc- 
tions for evaluation in the affective psychomotor domains — for such concepts as 
responsibility and self-direction. 

In the meantime, while waiting for the needed new approaches, if we use present 
knowledge, if a school or district decides to begin a thorough evaluation, the 
methods are almost too simple to suggest. First, we must ask whether present 
programs are meeting their objectives. This is not just more philosophy; if we 
cannot clearly state objectives and then measure success in attaining them, we 



are in trouble before we start. Most schools, however, have not objectively 
accomplished this task. More reliance must be placed on Subjective evaluation. 

Once we decide to look at objectives and become involved in a continuous, for- 
evermore, process of on-going evaluation, thoroughly questioning success, we pose 
some additional dilemmas. Should we change again? Obviously, to attempt an 
answer, we must first complete the task of gathering information to determine 
whether the original objectives have been reached. 

To seek the conclusions, we need to ask six fairly simple, basic questions-~oaes 
we have all asked before but sometimes have not carried through to completion: 
WHERE , WHAT, WHY, WHEN, HOW, NOW. 

The first of these, a continual probing that must be part of the constant re- 
cycling which occurs under the concept of on-going evaluation, is merely the 
above plain, unsophisticated query: WHERE are we? What have we actually accom- 

plished in the schools? What are present schools like? What is happening to 
boys and girls attending them? Are we satisfied with where we are, or do we need 
f;o rh^Ti^e? 

If we decide we would like to consider making some changes, WHAT revisions do we 
want to make next, assuming we have decided to innovate. Then, are we really 
clear as to WHY we want the revision- — a flexible schedule, for example or are 
we doing it just because it seems to be "the thing to do." 

The following question is WHEN do we want to make the changes? It is important 
to know whether we plan to make the change immediately, or in March, or not until 
next September. A fifth inquiry we must continually make, once we accept the con- 
cept of an on— going process of evaluation and have asked where, what, why, and 
when, is HOW can we best implement the proposed change? The HOW is where we 
discuss the nuts and bolts as t:o whether these things can possibly be achieved. 
Finally, the NOW are we any better? And that completes the cycle and starts the 
staff all over again, for we are soon back at the WHERE are we stage; in planning 
innovation, we must provide for evaluation. 

There are several types of evaluation; we must know what we are aiming for at the 
particular moment. Are we interested in the continuous day-by-day assessment that 
must occur, or the constant input that is necessary, or a check on the logistics 
of the experiment, or the end result? Process evaluation is pretty much a day— 
by-day, year-by-year continuing approach. Product evaluation may be after one, 
two, or fifteen years. We have to know whether we are 3fter process or product 
or other types of evaluation at the time we evaluate. We further have to know 
for whom are we seeking answers: for students, for teachers, for parents, for 

developers of new programs, or for the funders, such as national foundations which 
might be providing financial support to the project. We must ask what kinds of 
items we are trying to evaluate. For example, evaluating curriculum materials may 
call for a look at the scholarship of the curriculum package; it may call for a 
look at the reality situation on which it is based. One thing for sure, the con- 
ventional college textbook experimental design is not always best; it is usually 
impossible to control all the variables in school. 

The next concern in introducing the problem of evaluation revolves around the 
notion that evaluation is a MUST. We can no longer afford to continue to run 
traditional schools or to attempt to innovate without knowing what we are doing. 
But if evaluation is a must, what is evaluation? The resisters to change like 
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to get the process tied in semantics, and here is one area they attempt to control; 
as usual there is no easy answer; there are many definitions. It might simply he 
fiscal accountability for the tax dollar, or it might be termed a systematic ap- 
proach to gathering knowledge or information, or it could be, as the dictionary 
might say, determining the value cf, to examine, to judge; but regardless of what 
we finally agree upon as a definition, we need to evaluate. 

As in most processes, there are several steps in evaluation that must be completed. 
First, we need to identify objectives. What is it we are actually trying to do in 
the schools with boys and girls? Secondly, we have to implement programs to reach 
those objectives. And then third, we must gather information to answer the ques- 
tion; have the programs that we implemented allowed the school to reach the objec- 
tives? There are at least 250 procedures for gathering this kind of information, 
arranged from simple surveys and questionnaires to rather elaborately prepared 
laboratory procedures for research in the area of psychological, psychomotor, and 
physiological development. 

In attacking this problem of evaluating change, rather than to try to lay out a 
prescription as to how we can evaluate, the techniques that are possible, the 250 
procedures that are available, or specific projections as to how a school might 
set up an evaluation program, in this chapter we will take a different approach. 
There are many people who are researchers, who are evaluators, who are trained in 
this field, and who can do a much better job than possible h re in spelling out how 
to set up evaluation projects * If we are in a rural area and away from the so- 
called experts, we must get hold of some written materials, make some phone calls, 
use cuirent regional laboratories, and otherwise search for potential help to 
establish an evaluation format. Illinois, Ohio State, and Syracuse Universities, 
for example, currently are heavily involved in new directions in educational 
evaluation. 

What this chapter attempts to do, in terms of evaluating change, is to give a 
series of examples as to why schools must evaluate, and why educators do not 
really know the answers to the reasons the present schools are conducted in the 
manner they are now. We want to look at the evidence we have already about schools, 
and point out the fact that we really have not evaluated traditional programs; 
the defenders of the status quo expect the innovators to produce the evidence; 
there is no reason we should defend innovative programs anymore than they must 
defend their?. But rather than take the negative point of view, knowing that 
traditional schools are in error because of their failure to evaluate and to 
change where what little evaluation they have does show them to be in error, we 
want to take the positive side. Innovators want evaluation of their programs 
even more than the traditionalists and even insist that information be gathered 
so that results of the effort are available and are used to improve the school. 

In the preceding paragraphs, broad statements have been made concerning a commit- 
ment to the area of evaluation. Now it is time to look at some of the research 
that is going on throughout the country to show perhaps a little more clearly why 
evaluation is such an important factor. Most educators are aware of the research 
and development centers which have been established around the United States. In 
1956, the U. S- Office of Education spent about a million dollars on educational 
research; in a recent fiscal year, it spent about one hundred and seventeen 
million dollars. The R & D Centers that were established a few years ago at such 
universities as California, Stanford, Georgia, Texas, Pittsburgh, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
and others, were formed to study such areas as higher education, teachings individ- 
ual differences, behavioral sciences, educational administration, and other impor- 
tant topics. 
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Sociological considerations are coming into the picture. We know from results of 

Title I that those programs, in the original stages, were deficient in changing 

teacher attitudes. In the medical area, in one small study alone of 9/' children, 

95 had intestinal worms; others had such as broken legs, deformities, and heart 
murmurs; one third of the Headstart children in the early studies had health de- 
fects and 31 per cent had major physical defects; 2 out of 3 needed dental work; 

10 per cent had severe psychological difficulties. We know that the projects with 
the greatest app rent success were those with the greatest involvement with parents. 
We know that minority groups of any kind can compete successfully with the majority 

groups when provided the opportunity and the frame of reference. With these kinds 

of evaluations in the area of sociological considerations, what do we do about the 
poverty home situation; what differences do sociological problems make in learning 
rates at school? Is premium pay for teachers who work in the poverty areas part 
of the answer? Are educational parks part of the answer? Are residential schools 
and dormitories part of the answer? These are the kinds of evaluation we must have 
and the type of research to which we must commit education if we are to know what 
to do with these boys and girls. 

The adult education situation is not any better. Project T Square was involved m 
training 22,000 illiterate adults to read. Some of the enrollees had as high as 
seven children. There are several million adults operating in the United States 
below the traditional sixth grade level. We know that the base of wealth is shift 
ing from land to human resources. We know that education can have a retarding 
effect or a positive effect on the national economic growth. 

Look at the situation in former coal mining areas as an example of the shifting 
base of wealth. We are faced with the gigantic problem of eliminating obsolescence 
Can we afford to spend millions of dollars developing a new automobile model and 
more millions for retooling it and yet continue to have in the United States Pro- 
ject T Square conditions? What about an evaluation of values as regards the adult 
community? We don't have community colleges in so many areas; we should have them 
in every region or every major city in every state; there should be an opportunity 
for a student to take transfer courses, or terminal courses, to self search, to 
eliminate obsolescence, or to become involved in some adult education program as 
a means of renewal and retooling. What kind of learning is important for human 
resources? 



We have further statistical support. We know that jobs for the high school gradu- 
ate rose 40 per cent in the past 10 years and decreased 10 per cent for the non 
high school graduate. We know that the best schools and the best teachers are 
generally in the suburban areas and the poorest in the slum and rural areas; yet 
children in the slum and rural schools are more affected by poor teachers than 
those in the suburban schools. Figures a few years ago showed it cost about $450 
per child to educate a person in school, but $1,800 for delinquent youth in a 
home, $2,500 for a family on relief, and $3,500 to support a criminal in the state 
prison. If more than $450 per child were spent on education, and if the educa- 
tional programs were revised, could we prevent some of the money being spent on 
family relief and state prisons? 



Look at education's artificial requirements and rituals: trying to teach reading 

from 9:00 to 10:30 every morning as most elementary schools do, sixteen credits 
for graduation, two years of foreign language to enter college, 225 minutes per 
week to be accredited. These practices and more, such as dividing students into 
bright, average, and slow groups or caste systems, have led in the past to a 
third of the students being pushed out of school, another third being in school 
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dropouts, and another third going on to college; of this latter third, the majority 
later drop out of college. What does a student need to be successful rrght now? 
What does he need in the future — we really don't know for sure. What. are his 
abilities, what are his interests? Programs need to be developed on individual 
needs, not on artificial requirements. 

The studies now underway in intelligence seem to indicate that there is not one 
I.Q., but instead 50 I.Q.'s; in other words, there are fifty ways of being intel— 
ligent or fifty ways of being stupid, whichever way a person prefers to be classi- 
fied. There may eventually be uncovered at least 120 distinct abilities for each 

individual. Unless we know all of these individual estimates, we do not mow the 

potential of that particular student. 

We are faced with studies which seem to indicate that half development of selected 
characteristics occurs by certain "grade" levels. For example, general intelli- 
gence seems to be half developed by age 4, and general school achievement by the 
traditional grade 3. General intelligence appears to develop as much from concep- 
tion to age 4 as it does during the 14 years from age 5 to age 18. A review of 
many studies seems to indicate that teachers in the initial years should be the 

best trained in the system, that the ratio should be at least one adult for every 

ten children, and that extensive diagnostic service for children and specialists 
to help teachers should be available at the Pre-K through second year periods. 
More money should be spent in the first three years of school than in any other 
three years, and yet, do we follow through with this particular research? No, 
schools still organize on the self-contained basis, with 25 to 30 children with 
one teacher in the first grade; the most money for any three years is spent at 
the secondary level. 

Look at the research we have on socalled graded students. We know that only 
about 16 per cent of the students at any grade level are actually at that grade. 
In one school district a study of the 7th graders showed that 50 per cent of the 
students fell between the ranges of grades 7 through 9, the typical junior high. 
The other 50 per cent fell outside grades 7 through 9; their range of achievement 
was grade 3 through 13. Yet wn continue to have 7th grade programs where all of 
the students have the same boox and do the same work at the same time. Hew can 
there be a 7th grade curriculum guide, a 7th grade textbook, a 7th grade class, 
when there aren't any 7th graders? Out of a typical class of 28, only 5 really 
are so-called 4th graders; the other 23 fourth graders in the class range up and 
down the ladder of achievement. What are the implications for curricula, 
teaching strategies, and school organization? 

Physiologically we know students in little league baseball, with chronological 
ages of 9—12, actually range from 7—15. In spite of this, we still use chrono- 
logical grouping; all over America we continue to put boys and girls into classes 
of 4th grade based on age and give them the same program at the same time. Some 
schools have tried to solve this by setting up levels or track systems which 
have been even worse. In physical education we stuff students together. on the 
basis of chronological age rather than on physiological age, and then give group 
prescriptions rather than individual prescriptions to meet the needs of these 
students. When are we going to pay attention to the research and evaluation that 
we do have? 

If we are not convinced yet of the evaluations which show conclusively the enor- 
mous spread in individual differences, look at physical fitness index scores in 
a given school. A PFI of 100 is considered "average," though we know average 



i-it-t-le The thing that is important here is the spread of individual dif 
means little. The . £ - example the spread of PFl's at the 9th grade 

fere from a bottom icore'of 4*5* to a top score of 195; the 8th grade range was from 
55% 85 and the yt^grade from a low of 50 to a hi* of 170. The - and 

hi^hs a -e like trying to match a double motor moron against a double super all 

highs 34.e j 8 ^ct-rfltnrs continue *'o talk about and schedule 7th 

star vet coaches and administrators continue -u , ai . 

5th graders d eve lopmen tally and others are 9th and 10th graders. 

=■£.“ Sr- 

rs s.;™ i,=" = :i=3 » •" 

-:f every district ii America refused to try ha, now couia 
any research and never ld^ ^ certainly curr iculum projects that are developed, 



of what value would this ue: - * - , f __ manv 

< ll tta could hold tremendous promise for breaking reading codes for many 

students . "* These projects need to bn carefully evaluated but not 

Murat- all wait four or five years for somebody else to do it. bach educator 

an obligation to take new materials that are developed and consider adopting the . 

U there are a number of projects going on near a school or in a P«ticnlar 
obviously each district may not have to jump on the bandwagon 
% i%t u%il iome reseirch is available, but there has to be some evaluation. 

Maybe each district, in a cooperative regional approach, could tackle one program 

new to that area. 

* we look 8 >- curriculum, consider the continued emphasis on grades such as A, B, 

C D an?Ft ' STcurve still holds in most districts; overall, vhen^comparin 

’ K ’ of ar ades given, teachers in a class give 3 A s, 6 B s, 12 C s, b u s, 
numbers of grade g > beginning to ask themselves a rather soul 

searching * question ; ""couldn't I reach more than 50 per cent We cer ainly 

the D's and F's; we certainly don't reach some of those C students, 
t°Z LZ If the A Students could have had AA if we gave such a grade, and allowed 
° . r> y Tvroi? res s that level? If the current unemployment statxstxcs contxnue, 

mUlion'adul s Sill be on the labor market without a high school 
y : %H11 have -ollege dropout rates of 60-75 per cent. Fortunately, 

^e^Achfrelr^ISn^ 1 :? say/"! am a good teacher, but I am looking for 
ways to become a better teacher* 

As thev begin to evaluate their teaching, they become concerned about individual 
differences They ask themselves: Are we teaching groups or are we eac 1 . 

-s ^.^oo lltrJL TZ^ot “ ces 

SSuSHrS^dSal-staSaar^ r - e -/f-^r S X r s-^: US g 

this raises the question as to whether there is a roie 6 F 

so, what is that; role? 

We must eliminate this reliance on A, B, C, D, and F. If we believe in individual 
progress, individual differences, and individualizing instruction, we n ° , 

sis seTcWpS ^ 

still grade cn the curve* 
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